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Cutty 
_ Sarkvs.. 
Thermopylae. 





Cutty's jury rudder, 
seen in drydock. 


Capt. Moodie, 
Cutty's commander 
in her most famous race. 


Cutty Sark's century-old reputation 
is honored by the Scots whisky that took 
her name. For generations, Cutty Sark 
has blended only Scotland's best 
whiskies to create the exceptional 
Cutty Sark taste... and the character 
only Cutty Sark can offer. Cutty Sark. 

It stands alone. You’ll know why. 


The most famous 
clipper race of all time 


In the early I870’s, the clipper 
Thermopylae held "the blue 
ribband," symbol of victory in the 
incredible tea races that pitted 
great ships against each other 
and half the world's oceans. 

But then came Cutty Sark, 
built solely to beat Thermopylae. 

And in 1872, the two ships met 
for the first and only time. 

On June 17th they cast off 
from Shanghai together, bound for 
London. Immediately they were 
separated by gales. Cutty 
forged far ahead. And then on 
August 25, a huge sea tore 
Cutty's rudder away. In 6 days 
of storms, the crew fashioned and 
fitted a jury rudder. And when 
it snapped, they made a second rig, 
this time in only 24 hours. 

With her speed severely cut by 
the weak rudder, Cutty limped 
home, docked after Thermopylae — 
yet won the race 1 

A special maritime board was 
convened which inspected the 
logs of both vessels and decided that 
equal conditions, Cutty Sark had made the faster passage. From that 
time on. Cutty was never beaten in equal competition. Small 
wonder that, years later, a reporter was to write of the finish of yet 
another clipper race, "Cutty Sark first... the rest, nowhere." 


Cutty Sark.. .the only one of its kind. 




A man deserves 


The miracle plastic coating spoils you every time you shave. 

The Spoiler! 


©197 1 The Gillette Co., Boston, Mass. 




And why not? It is a Volkswagen. 

The Volkswagen Karmann Ghia. 

With its Ghia designed body, it looks 
like something more exotic. 

And with it's independent four-wheel 
suspension, solex carburetion, and front 
wheel disc brakes, it handles like something 
more exotic. 


But it’s still a Volkswagen. 

So if something does break, you don’t 
have to start searching for a special sports 
car mechanic. Or face a six-month wait for 
a part to arrive from some far corner of 
the earth. 

Even if you’re fooling through some re- 
mote place like Ottumwa, Iowa and your fan 


belt goes, there’s a Volkswagen dealer 
there who can fix it. 

So when you buy a Karmann Ghia, you 
can forget all those bad thingsyou’ve heard 
about exotic sports cars. 

And remember all those 
good things you’ve heard 
about Volkswagens. 
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Next week 

RACING AT LAST, the Na- 
tional League. East and West, 
is giving big-league baseball 
what it hasn't had all year: real 
competition. A report on the 
cold war turned suddenly hot. 

HA UGHTY HIGH-SPEED char- 
iots from the factories of It- 
aly's elegant automakers, de 
Tomaso, Lamborghini and 
Ferrari, make racy status sym- 
bols for the very mobile rich. 

THE COLTS' JOHN MACKEY 
owes a lot of bruises to NFL 
defensive backs who tormented 
him last year when he was 
injured. But now he is well, 
and ready to pay off past debts. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROIIIBI II U. 
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XenoxTelecopier. 
Special delivery by phone. 


It's a person-to-person deliv- 
ery service that sends an exact copy 
of your mail from your telephone to 
any other phone in the country. In 
four minutes or less. 

A Telecopier transceiver can 
send anything that can be sent by 
wire and many things that can’t. 
Like floor plans, designs, diagrams, 
and pictures. And, by sending or 
receiving an exact copy of a docu- 


ment by Telecopier, there's never 
any time wasted transcribing infor- 
mation or tracing errors that can 
occur with other methods. 

It’s as easy as talking by 
phone. In fact, you make voice con- 
tact on the phone first, then slip 
your letter, chart, photograph, or 
other document into theTelecopier. 
Put the phone receiver into the 
Telecopier cradle. Four minutes 
later an exact copy rolls out of the 
Telecopier at the other end. 

The cost for this phenomenal 


delivery is far from phenomenal. 
You can rent Telecopier by the 
month for less than $2 per day. 

Telecopier is a special deliv- 
ery, today. Because of the way it 
improves on every other kind of 
message service, it will be standard 
delivery tomorrow. 

For complete details call the 
Xerox office nearest you. 

XEROX. 



different 


"At Beckley-Cardy, most 

Lllllvl till of our financial problems 
no nint are fairly routine. We're 
not looking for help with 
__ c „ xl. „! „ problems that we can— and 
U>S\^ lIlLir ought to — solve by ourselves. 

1^. ^ “So we don’t go to our bank 

111 for advice and counsel unless 
the problem is really a tough 
one. 

WQ’VC 59 “Of course that puts the bank on 
***lj^» the spot. But if the people there are 
good, they’ll come through for you. 

“For example, not long ago, we received a docu- 
mented order for some school equipment from a firm 
in Africa. 

“That’s not something that happens every day so 
I decided to double-check with George Barr, our 
commercial officer, at Continental Bank. 

“The same day, George was back to us with a warn- 
ing. His international specialists told us that even 
though the order was backed by the company’s gov- 
ernment, there was a good chance the shipment would 
be left stranded on the docks with salvage prices the 
only alternative. He told us to insist on a letter of 
credit. That warning may have saved us $175,000. 


“It’s the same for other unusual problems. When 
we decided to build a new plant in Tennessee, I called 
George for help with the financing plan. He works 
with us on cash flow problems, acquisitions, and 
corporate fund investment. 

“Whatever it is, 1 just call George and he gets me 
what I need — a bank commitment, a special service, 
or some useful information. 

“Not every company wants to use its bank the 
same way, of course. But it seems to me, after years 
of working with Continental men like George Barr, 
that their bank has the flexibility and resources to 
work with any company.” 

The speaker: Joseph C. Sindelar, President, Beckley- 
Cardy Co. 

At Continental Bank, the commercial officers strive 
to give maximum personal service to their companies. 

Companies like Beckley-Cardy. Companies that in- 
tend to grow and move ahead. 

If that sounds like your company, you can investi- 
gate the advantages of a Continental Bank relation- 
ship by calling George Barr, Second Vice President, 
at 312/828-8167. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 



Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.I.C. 



VERSATILITY 



AKAI s new and revolutionary VTS-1 1 ODX 
Portable Video Tape Recorder System 

has stirred up a sensation It's now possi- 
ble to take "off-the-air" TV recordings 
on video tape and play them back instantly 
on the built-in 3-inch video monitor or 
on any television set. Also, you can shoot 
and play back your own pictures. 
Still-button can stop the action during 
playback. In all cases, the pictures are 
beautiful, the sound incomparable 
That's due to the crystal ferrite head and 
the world's highest density magnetic 
recording system — both developed by 


AKAI. These are also what made possible 
the world's first 1/4" VTR systems. 1/4" 
video tape means approximately 1/3 the 
operating costs of other systems Also no 
film processing costs The video camera 
is much easier to operate than an 8mm 
camera Because of automatic video and 
audio level control devices and automatic 
light compensator, there are no lighting 
or synchronization worries. After use. 
you can erase the pictures and sound and 
use the same tape over and over again 
And the entire VTS-1 10DX system weighs 
a mere 18.6 lbs. less adapter-recharger. 


TOTAL PRICE FOR 
EVERYTHING $1595.00 i: 

'plus state and local sales taxes where applicable. 



AKAI's long playing video tape recorder VTS-700 
is also available. It's one ol the world s 
longest recording and playback VTRs-80 minutes 
continuous performance. 


I'm interested in AKAI's netv VTS-2J0DX. 

Please send me free literature. 

SI-8 

Name 

Title 

Ad d r ess 

Phone 

City 

State Zip 


Audio & Video 


AKAI 


AKAI AMERICA, LTD. 

2139 East Del Amo Boulevard/Compton, California 
90220/(213) 537-3880 

Manufacturer 

AKAI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 

P.O. Box 21. Tokvo International Airport. Japan 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


MONEY TALKS TENNIS 

The U.S. Open at Forest Hills sched- 
uled for Sept. 1 is rapidly losing its 
chief attractions. Wimbledon champion 
Evonne Goolagong announced some 
time ago that she was tired and was 
going home to Australia for a rest. 
Among the top male stars who will 
not compete are Roy Emerson, Cliff 
Drysdale, Andres Gimeno and Fred 
Stolle. Now Ken Rosewall. the defend- 
ing champion, has added himself to 
the defectors. 

And Rod Laver may join them. Beat- 
en at Toronto by Roger Taylor, Laver 
quit the doubles and went home to Co- 
rona del Mar, Calif. Depressed and 
confused by his slump. Laver said he 
felt “like a bull physically but drained 
mentally.” 

“I haven't made up my mind yet 
[about playing at Forest Hills]," he said, 
“but at this stage I’m doubtful.” 

What is happening to Forest Hills is 
what happened to the French champi- 
onships in May. The quick buck is of 
more concern now than tradition. 

The most a player can make at For- 
est Hills is S20.000, and to get that he 
must play for two weeks and in seven five- 
set matches. By contrast, Lamar Hunt’s 
World Championship Tennis playoffs in 
November offer a $50,000 prize for win- 
ning only three matches spread out over 
a leisurely two weeks. All the men play- 
ers who have quit so far are on the 
WCT team. 

THE TIE-BUSTERS 

The tie game in any sport is a disap- 
pointment to fans of both sides except, 
of course, when an utter underdog man- 
ages to achieve a tie. Now Kansas is ex- 
perimenting with a scheme to end all 
ties in high school football. The plan 
has a certain logic going for it and, con- 
ceivably, could spread to college and pro- 
fessional football. The National Alliance 
Football Rules Committee is permitting 
all Kansas high school football teams 
to try it out. 


If a game is tied at the end of regu- 
lation play, there will be a coin toss. 
The winner will get the ball on the op- 
ponent's 10-yard line and have four plays 
in which to score by touchdown or field 
goal, and with the option of a one- or 
two-point conversion after a touchdown. 

Then the ball goes to the other team 
for four plays. If one team scores in the 
series and the other does not, the team 
that scores wins. If neither scores or 
they both score the same number of 
points, they continue into second, third, 
fourth and subsequent overtimes until 
one team outscores the other from the 
10, with each team having had an equal 
number of opportunities to score. 

It’s an experiment that just might pro- 
vide a solution. 

THE ALLEGHENY YO-YO 

Western Pennsylvania fishermen and 
boatmen have been disturbed during re- 
cent seasons by the ups and downs of 
the Kinzua Dam near Warren. Last year 
the water level in the reservoir rose and 
fell as much as 52 feet. Below the dam 
the Allegheny River fluctuated up to 
eight feet. Result: poor fishing and un- 
certain boating. 

Ordinary protests to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers at Pittsburgh have 
been unavailing. Now the sportsmen are 
using a more subtle technique. They are 
mailing Yo-Yos to the Corps. 

EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND SPORTS 

After accepting the idea of the Amer- 
ican drugstore, the French have taken 
to pinball machines and, not to be out- 
done, the Americanized Japanese have 
made bowling an explosively expanding 
business. 

The French refer to pinballing as 
“flipper" and practice the game on 
an estimated 150,000 machines from 
the Cote d’Azur to darkest Lille. There 
are 20 major distributors, most of 
them American. Naturally, the game 
has produced its own breed of Min- 
nesota Fats, the flipper hustler who 


drinks all day on his touch and reflexes. 

As for Japan, that country had only 
about 50 bowling lanes 10 years ago. At 
the end of last month there were 44,600 in 
some 1 ,800 bowling centers, all equipped 
with mechanical pinspotters and other 
paraphernalia supplied by American 
companies in joint ventures with Japa- 
nese firms. 

Japan, long enthralled with baseball, 
more recently with horse racing, golf 
and skiing, has now become the sec- 
ond most devoted bowling nation in 
the world. 

SUPERROOKIE 

A rookie tight end of the Dallas Cow- 
boys who never played football in col- 
lege, John Nelson has become a kind 
of star in Cowboy practice sessions. 
He loosens up by jumping over au- 
tomobiles, taking them at a single 
bound, just like Superman. 

Nelson began by jumping over the 
hoods of small foreign cars. Then he 



graduated to the hoods of Lincoln Con- 
tinentals. His finest achievement so far 
has been to clear the top, not just the 
hood, of a Chevrolet Malibu. 

The secret of clearing automobiles, 
says Nelson, is "getting your feet high 
enough." The logic is inescapable. 

KING TUBE 

Ever since World War II the Michigan- 
Michigan Stale football game has been 
a sellout, seen either by 101 ,001 at Mich- 
igan or 76.000 at Michigan State. This 
is State's year to play host, and all tick- 

contlnued 
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stars bright 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sized 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si’s Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 


Meerschaum- 
lined pipe offer 
from Paladin 

Get a $5.95 value Meerschaum-lined 
briar pipe for only $3.00. Imported briar. 
Vulcanite rubber mouthpiece. 

We'll also send you a full FREE pouch of 
Paladin Blackcherry Pipe Tobacco. 



It only tastes expensive. 

Send $3.00 in cash, check or money order, pay- , 
able lo MEERROWL (no stamps please), along I 
with this convenient order form to: I 

Mccrbowl, P.O. Box 1070 
Hicksvillc. New York 11802 

Please send me pipe shape APPLE — or | 

BENT. 1 certify that I am 21 years of * 

age or older. 

Address. : 

City State Zip I 

<U.S. Postal Regulations require use of Zip Code.) | 
Manufacturer's guarantee packed with each I 
pipe. Offer void where prohibited or otherwise I 
restricted by law. Offer expires December 31, I 
1972. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


SCORECARD minuted 


cts are now long gone. But ticket hold- 
ers may not know what the kickoff 
time will be until two days before the 
game. 

It's all because ABC-TV cannot tell 
the teams right now what time to play 
this traditional game. It will start at ei- 
ther 1 1 :50 a.m. or 1 :50 p.m.. depending 
on just how the Oakland Athletics are 
doing. The A's could either be repre- 
senting the American League in the 
World Series or be out of action en- 
tirely. If the A's are in the Series, the foot- 
ball game would start at 11:50, before 
the Series game from the West Coast. 
Otherwise, it will be the later time. 

And ABC. which does football, 
doesn't even do the baseball. NBC does. 
What is wagging what? 


THEY DON'T EVEN YELL FORE 

Water hazards are one thing, but what 
has been happening at the Fort Dupont 
golf course in Washington, D.C. is ri- 
diculous. The course is about to be closed 
down because so many golfers arc be- 
ing held up and robbed. The 9th green 
is especially popular with the muggers, 
who got three Washington policemen 
there in 1969. 

SIBLING RIVALRY AGAIN 

It is the ambition of Billie Jean King 
to become the first woman athlete to 
earn SI 00.000 in purses in one year. 
Though she is now within S33.000 of 
the goal after taking SI 1,000 in the Vir- 
ginia Slims International at Houston, 
she still is not sure she can make it. 
It would mean winning all the re- 
maining domestic tournaments. She has 
won 10 of the 15 in which she has ap- 
peared this year. 

In addition, however, there is the Pep- 
si Grand Prix, which awards points for 
each tournament finish and a SI 0.000 
prize at season's end. And there are tour- 
naments in England in November and 
New Zealand in December. 

"I hope to hit SIOO.OOO without go- 
ing overseas,” she says. 

Although the Ladies Professional Golf 
Association has been in existence for 20 
years, Carol Mann's S49.000 in 1969 
topped all women's professional sports 
earnings for one year. Mrs. King has al- 
ready surpassed that figure in 1971. 

Aside from the money and the honor 
of the accomplishment, she has another 
motive. Brother Randy Mcffitt pitches 
for the Phoenix Giants and was San 
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Francisco's early draft choice in 1969 
out of Long Beach State in baseball's 
free-agent draft. 

"Dad never encouraged Randy to play 
tennis because there wasn't any money 
in it." Mrs. King explained happily. "But 
you know what? I'll bet I've made more 
money this year than Randy has, bonus 
included.” 

SOCCER MUST LIVE 

Prices of burial plots in Nevsehir. Tur- 
key have risen from S7 to SI4. The mayor 
says the money will be used to raise the 
salaries of the town's soccer team. 

THE DUKE MAKES A DEAL 

It was almost certainly no coincidence 
that just a week after hiring Wayne 
Duke as Big Ten (Western Confer- 
ence) commissioner, the conference 
announced that henceforth it w-ould al- 
low its football champions to make 
two or more consecutive appearances 
in the Rose Bowl. 

Twenty-five years have passed since 
the Big Ten agreed to send a team to 
the Rose Bowl each year. But even 
then it agreed only to send a "rep- 
resentative” team. The Big Ten cham- 
pion of a given season, if it happened 
to repeat, could not go to Pasadena 
the second year. The idea was to pre- 
vent one team or another from dom- 
inating the conference by attracting 
top-level high school athletes eager for 
a chance at several Rose Bowl games. 

As a result, other colleges moved 
into Big Ten recruiting territory and 
told prospects something like: "Ohio 
State's going to the Rose Bowl in a 
year or two, and you'll just be silting 
on the bench as a sophomore. But 
when you're playing first string, they 
won’t be eligible because they can't 
go twice to the Bowl.” 

Competitive conferences thus were 
able to draw away more than a few pros- 
pects who might otherwise have gone 
to a Big Ten school. One of these was 
the Big Eight— under the leadership of 
Wayne Duke. 

STOUT FELLOWS ALL 

That bartender's companion, the Guin- 
ness Book of World Records, is about to 
undergo a certain reform in that after 
its next edition, already on the press, it 
will no longer publish records that might 
encourage people to injure themselves. 

Ross McWhirter, one of the editors, 



explained that a likely ban would be 
put on such records as car cramming: 
when 103 persons got into a Volkswagen, 
for instance, one man on the bottom 
was somewhat crushed. 

On the other hand, records by pro- 
fessionals, such as the circus girl who is 
shot the farthest from a cannon, may 
well be included. 

“Wc might include the oyster-eating 
record,” McWhirter said, “as oysters 
are too expensive for students." 

Meanwhile, in Seattle, promoters of 
the city's summer celebration, Seafair, 
got together with David S. Hoy of Guin- 
ness and held a world records contest. 
At last look, new records had peaked 
at about 20. Among them: 

Rocking chair— Miss Randy Dahl, 
150 hours, 18 minutes (old record: 125 
hours, 3 minutes). 

Pies in the face — J. P. Patches and Ger- 
trude, TV clowns, III pies (no previ- 
ous record). 

Singing the same song — The Wood- 
shedders sang Coney Island Babe 127 
times (no previous record). 

THE SAVAGE BREAST 

Wildlife Views , a publication of the Ar- 
izona Game and Fish Department, 
vouches for it, so it must be true. Eu- 
ropean hunters are luring deer within 
shooting range by hiring violinists to 
play for them. 

“In Sweden," says Wildlife Views, 
“one moose became so enraged with 
the music he heard that he charged into 
the blind and killed both hunter and 
musician.” 

There ought to be a law against such 
fiddle-faddle. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Mazcroski, Pittsburgh Pirate sec- 
ond baseman, playing third base for the 
first time in his 1 6- year career: "It's like 
learning to write with your left hand.” 

• Peaches Bartkowicz, pro tennis player, 
asked how she likes the tic-breaker scor- 
ing system now in use: “I don't know: 

I never get that far." 

• Joe O'Donnell, Buffalo Bill guard, 

chuckling over the new NFL policy of 
announcing over the public address 
system the name of the player on whom 
a penalty is assessed: "Since I’ve been 
in pro football, starting in 1964, I es- 
timate I've been called for holding six 
or eight times. I could have been called 
200 times." end 
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before shaving 
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'ELECTR/C 

BEFORE SHAVE LOTION 


With Pro-Electric 
Before-Shave Lotion. 

It sets your beard up... 
so your electric 
shaver can cut it 
down. Stops razor 
dragand lubricates 
your skin. 

Give yourself 
an electrifyingly 
close shave every 
morning! With 
Pro-Electric... 
from the men at 
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DODGING 
THE DRAFT IN 
CANADA 


L ike most draft dodgers, Joe Theis- 
■ mann, Steve Worster and Jim Still- 
wagon just packed their things and took 
off for Canada. No, it’s not the U.S. 
Army they are avoiding. It's the Nation- 
al Football League, or, as Theismann 
calls it, the “Establishment system." De- 
spite their All-America watches and 
plaques they all drew bad numbers in the 
NFL draft, and then the numbers on the 
NFL contracts offered to them were even 
worse. "I may be a green-bottomed kid 
from Texas," Worster says, * but I’m not 
plain dumb like the NFL must’ve 
thought I was.” So, goodby, NFL. 
Goodby, USA. And. hello, Canada. 

In this period of tight money and the 
common draft, the Canadian Football 
League suddenly has become an attrac- 
tive alternative to the NFL for players 
such as Theismann, Worster and Still- 
wagon. Rather than sit on a bench and 
earn comparatively low wages, they can 
go north and satisfy their egos and com- 
petitive appetites by playing regularly 
for big money in the CFL — even if the 
Canadian dollar was worth only 98c in 
the U.S. last week. 

Theismann, the former Notre Dame 
quarterback whose name never did 
rhyme with Hcisman, was drafted in the 
fourth round by the Miami Dolphins 
but spurned the NFL and signed a two- 
year contract with the Toronto Argo- 
nauts for an estimated SI 20.000. Wor- 
ster waited three months for the Los 
Angeles Rams, who had selected him in 
the fourth round, to call with their first 


More and more U.S. college stars 
are unwilling to be bench warmers 
in the NFL when they can make big 
money playing football in Canada 

by MARK MULVOY 


contract offer. “What they did offer was 
disgraceful," he says. “I knew what 
fourth-round running backs should be 
offered. Well, they tried to sign me for 
what they’d give a sixth-round lineman. 
A lineman]" Worster promptly signed 
with the Hamilton Tiger-Cats for a re- 
ported S 100.000 over three years. Still- 
wagon, who was the most publicized de- 
fensive lineman in the country last year 
when he played for Ohio State, was draft- 
ed No. 5 by Green Bay. and three days 
later a Packer assistant coach dropped by- 
Columbus for a chat. “He talked about 
moving me to middle linebacker, where 
Ray Nilschke plays.” Stillwagon said. 
“Then he offered me a contract." To- 
ronto offered more money, a starting job 
at defensive tackle and fringe consid- 
erations, so Stillwagon signed a two-year 
contract for S65.000. 

The Argonauts, though, did not con- 
fine their raids on U.S. talent strictly to 
the class of ’71 . "The club directors told 
me to get a championship team." says 
Toronto Coach Leo Cahill, “and they 
gave me plenty of money to do it.” Ca- 
hill lured Leon McQuay, an explosive 
running back who had decided not to 


return to the University of Tampa for 
his senior year, to Toronto with a one- 
year contract for $30,000, and then he 
signed Greg Barton, the quarterback 
who had played out his option with the 
Detroit Lions and had been traded to 
the Philadelphia Eagles for three draft 
choices, to a five-year contract for a re- 
ported $350,000. 

Last week all these draft dodgers 
earned their money. Worster caught a 45- 
yard pass and carried it the last 10 yards 
for a key touchdown as Hamilton upset 
the Ottawa Rough Riders 20-17. “That 
was the longest pass I’ve ever caught,” 
Worster said after the game. "At Texas 
all I ever caught were little screen passes. 
Wait. Once I did catch a pass five yards 
downfield. You know how much Dar- 
rell Royal likes the forward pass." 

Theismann, meanwhile, powered the 
undefeated Argonauts to their third vic- 
tory — the regular season begins early 
and ends Oct. 31 — as he ran 84 yards 
for one touchdown on a draw play 
and passed for another on a 94-yard 
play in a 26-14 upset of the Montreal 
Alouettes. Barton, who alternates with 
Theismann, sent McQuay on an 81- 
yard romp for the Argonauts' third 
touchdown, and Stillwagon anchored 
the stiff Toronto defense. 

McQuay, who wears white football 
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Montreal outbid Baltimore Colts for Steve 
Smear, an All-America from Penn State. Inset 
shows pageantry at Edmonton-Calgary game 
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shoes, calls himself X Ray because “'an 
X Ray is so fast that you never see it.” 
In three games he has scored five touch- 
downs, gained 363 yards rushing for an 
average of 8.6 yards per carry and caught 
seven passes for 1 13 yards. When the Ar- 
gonauts huddle, X Ray tells the offen- 
sive linemen, “‘Remember, I don’t need 
a hole — just a crack." Then, after he 
scores a touchdown, X Ray triumphantly 
raises his arms and bows to the crowd. 

“’There’s a little bit of hot dog in him 
right now,” Cahill admits, “‘but when 
you can run like he can, well, you can 


Rock Perdonl ( 61, left), formerly of Georgia 
Tech and now of Hamilton, is the second best 
rookie lineman in the league, while Joe Thels- 
mann (7) of Notre Dame stars for Toronto. 






be a little loose.” McQuay almost cer- 
tainly will be an early first-round NFL 
draft selection next January. His one- 
year contract with the Argonauts con- 
tains the standard option-clause agree- 
ment, but not many people in Toronto — 
including most of the Argonauts — ex- 
pect X Ray to return in 1972. 

"Of course, the way Greg and I have 
been using X Ray he may not even sur- 
vive this year,” Theismann says. “He 
almost always gets a first down every 
time he carries, so we almost always 
give him the ball. I gave it to him eight 
straight times in one game and he gained 
about 80 yards. I called his number for 
the next play and he said, ‘Joe, could 
you spread it around just this once?’ I 
guess he was weary." 

Thanks mostly to the performances 
of the Argonauts’ fresh imports, Toron- 
tonians are talking Grey Cup for the 
first time in 19 years. The Grey Cup is 
Canada's Super Bowl and climaxes a 
week-long orgy that makes the Texas- 
Oklahoma weekend look like a sock hop. 

Until this year, when Toronto and 
Hamilton, in particular, began to tempt 
big-name American players with big Ca- 
nadian dollars, the NFL looked upon 
the CFL as a retreat for its rejects and 
for those draft choices from places like 
Emory & Henry and Wittenberg who 
probably would not have lasted very long 
in the U.S. anyway. The people in Phil- 
adelphia probably have never heard of 
Sonny Wade, the Eagles’ lOth-round 
pick in 1969 who quarterbacked Mon- 
treal to the Canadian championship last 
season. Wade came from Emory & Hen- 
ry. Ron Lancaster is a Wittenberg alum- 
nus, and for the last five year s he has 
been the CFL's best quarterback. But 
Lancaster is only 5' 10" — much too small 
to be an NFL quarterback, according 
to the computer. 

The typical American football player 
in Canada today, though, is a Gary 
Wood, a star in Ottawa but unwanted 
in New York; a Don Trull, loved in Ed- 
monton but booed in Boston and in 
Houston; a Granville Liggins, an All- 
America middle guard at Oklahoma but 
supposedly too small to play in the NFL; 
an Angelo Mosca, too undisciplined in 
his formative years to submit to weight 
and bed checks; a Paul Brothers, an op- 
tion quarterback at Oregon State with 
no regard for the pocket; and a Mel Prof- 


it, a free spirit, free thinker, free talker 
out of UCLA who does not think he 
could adjust to the NFL’s code of si- 
lence and, as a result, turned down sev- 
eral offers from NFL clubs that needed 
a tight end this year. 

Canada's search for quality imports 
actually began last season when the Al- 
ouettes outbid the Baltimore Colts for 
Steve Smear, the All-America defensive 
lineman from Penn State. The Colts told 
Smear they wanted to switch him to mid- 
dle linebacker, but they never talked in 
convincing tones about Smear’s talent. 
“Some of their people didn’t think I 
was very good, I guess,” says Smear. In- 
stead, he signed with the Alouettes, made 
All-CFL at defensive end and helped 
Montreal win the championship. Now 
he plays middle linebacker and could 
become Canada’s best. 

This year, in addition to the Theis- 
manns and Worsters, the CFL has signed 
its usual collection of relative unknowns. 
Jim Chasey was all-Ivy League and all- 
East at Dartmouth, but the NFL ig- 
nored him. Montreal signed Chasey for 
peanuts, and he quarterbacked the Al- 
ouettes to victory in their opening game. 
“With Ken Dryden of Cornell playing 
for the Canadiens, and Chasey of Dart- 
mouth with the Alouettes, all the Expos 
need is a shortstop from Harvard," 
someone said last week. The British Co- 
lumbia Lions have Michigan's Don 
Moorhead to back up Brothers at quar- 
terback, and the Calgary Stampeders list 
Jim Lindsey, the alltime NCAA college- 
division total-offense leader at Abilene 
Christian, as No. 2 quarterback. 

Next to Stillwagon, the best rookie 
lineman so far has been Rock P erdoni, 
a Georgia Tech graduate passed over 
by the NFL because of his size — 5' 10", 
235 pounds. Perdoni starts at defensive 
right end for Hamilton, while Mosca 
plays on the left side, forming what they 
call "Little Italy.” 

There are 14 Americans on each of 
the nine 32-man rosters in the CFL. All 
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Jim Lindsey (top, right) of Abilene Christian 
Is a reserve quarterback for Calgary; Greg 
Barton, who was with the Detroit Lions, alter- 
nates with Theismann; Angelo Mosca. 34, of 
Notre Dame, has become a Canadian citizen. 
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the starting quarterbacks in the league 
arc from the U.S., as are all the head 
coaches and most of the assistants. Few 
colleges in Canada have football teams, 
and fewer award football scholarships. 
As a result, there are seldom more than 
25 Canadian players competing for the 
18 roster spots available on each team. 
The survivors usually find themselves 
playing up front in the trenches. Amer- 
ican players monopolize the running 
back, receiver, defensive secondary and 
quarterback positions. 

The Canadians don't resent the U.S. 
players hogging the glamour jobs. 
“When you win you make more mon- 
ey,” says Ralph Sazio, the general man- 
ager of the Hamilton Tiger-Cats, “and 
you win by having your best players at 
the most important positions.” 

By CFL definition, a “Canadian” can 
be anyone who did not play high school, 
college or professional football in the 
U.S. (In the past, a “Canadian” was also 
anyone whose father was born in Can- 
ada. This led to the forging of birth cer- 
tificates and other chicanery, and the 
definition has been changed.) The letter 
of that law may be tested this week by 
the Montreal Aloucttes. They are giv- 
ing a trial to U.S. sprinter John Car- 
los, who was recently cut by the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles. The Aloucttes claim 
that Carlos never played a game of foot- 
ball in the U.S. What docs Toronto's 
Leo Cahill say? “If Carlos is ruled a 
Canadian, I'll be at the commissioner's 
office the next morning.” 

On the other hand, many players orig- 
inally from the U.S., such as Mosca and 
ex-Quarterback Bernie Faloney, noware 
legitimate Canadians, having spent the 
required five years in the country and 
having taken out citizenship papers. 

Despite the U.S. influence, the game 
remains very Canadian. The CFL plays 
with 12 men (an extra back) on the field 
and there are three downs instead of 
four. “Three yards and a cloud of dust 
up here means that you kick the ball all 
night,” Theismann says. The playing 
field is 10 yards longer and 1 1 Vi yards 
wider. “I'm forever grateful that the side- 
lines are closer in the States,” Joe Kapp 

Texas' Steve Worster(top) got $100,000 three- 
year contract from Hamilton. Tampa's Leon 
McQuay (24) is averaging 8.6 yards per carry. 


once said. The end zones are 25 yards 
deep — not 10 — and in Toronto they arc 
curved at the corners because of an ad- 
jacent running track. 

All these dissimilarities force Cana- 
dian teams to play a wide-open, go-for- 
thc-bomb style rather than the ball-con- 
trol, patterned attack employed by many 
U.S. pro teams. This suits a sprint-out 
quarterback like Theismann just fine but 
hampers a relatively slow runner like 
Worster who rarely goes outside tackle. 
One big help is that the backfield can 
be in motion at any time. When Theis- 
mann ran 84 yards against Montreal, 
he had all his backs darting about — 
two to one side, two to the other — and 
the Alouctte defenders left the middle 
open as they scrambled around looking 
for the backs. Theismann took the snap, 
dropped back one step, then shot for- 
ward. No Alouctte touched him. “Just 
like they do it in the NFL," Barton 
said, laughing. 

The biggest difference, though, is in 
the kicking game. When a punter or a 
field-goal kicker boots the ball out of 
the end zone, his team scores a single 
point — formerly known as a rouge, now 
simply as a single. Also, when a kick re- 
turner cannot break out of his end zone 
with a punt or a missed field goal, the 
kicking team gets a single, too. (Unlike 
in U.S. ball, a kick cannot be downed.) 
The Argonauts won their opening game 
this year when Zcnon Andrusyshyn, the 
former UCLA kicker punted the ball 
out of the end zone for a si nglc in the clos- 
ing minutes. The single has practically 
eliminated ties in the CFL; last year, 
for instance, there was only one tie in 
60 games. And, oh yes, no time-outs 
can be called in the Canadian game. 

The nine CFL teams all make mon- 
ey, although the largest arena — Ham- 
ilton's refurbished Ivor Wynne Stadi- 
um — seats only 35,000. Last season CFL 
teams drew nearly two million people, 
93% of capacity and, as in Canadian 
hockey, everyone is in their scats long 
before the playing of O Canada. “Con- 
sidering that Canada has only 22 million 
people,” says CFL Commissioner Jake 
Gaudaur, “it means that one of every 1 1 
Canadians paid to see a game." Tele- 
vision rights bring in SI. I million — for 
the entire league, that is. Each NFL club, 
on the other hand, gets more than SI. 4 
million a year for its TV rights. 


Dollars aside, the Canadians approach 
the game with none of the computerized 
technology that dominates the NFL. In- 
deed, most NFL coaches would hardly 
believe the apparent lack of preparation, 
at least according to NFL standards, 
that goes into each game. First of all, 
CFL coaches usually have only two as- 
sistants; if they have a third he might 
be a playing coach, like Montreal's Gene 
Gaines, or a part-time coach like To- 
ronto's Bob Gibson, who returns to his 
teaching position at Bowling Green in 
a few weeks. 

The quarterbacks are often the only 
real full-time players. Receiver Mike 
Ebcn of the Argonauts is a graduate as- 
sistant in German at the University of 
Toronto: Defensive Halfback Gerry 
Sternberg has a law practice: Center Paul 
Desjardins, who has a doctorate in bio- 
chemistry, spends his days in a labo- 
ratory: Defensive Back Marv Luster 
teaches school: Tight End Mel Profit op- 
erates a men's boutique fittingly named 
The First Asylum. 

In Toronto, Theismann and Barton 
arrive around one o'clock to go over 
game plans, study films and plot other 
strategy. The rest of the players start 
straggling into the locker room around 
four p.m. Practice starts at five and fin- 
ishes at about 6:30. “When I came here 
I couldn't believe it." Theismann said 
last week. "At Notre Dame I used to 
spend eight hours watching films every 
day." Hamilton's Worster did not know 
whether Ottawa was an Eastern or West- 
ern Division rival until after the game. 
“We were driving in on the bus and 
one of the players said, ‘O.K., guys, 
let's get 'em . . . they're our hated ri- 
vals.’ I said, ‘Oh, they arc?’ But that's 
the way it is up here.” 

After the game in Ottawa, Worster 
flew home to Texas for five days “Can 
you imagine this?” he said. “We don't 
play for two weeks, so they give us five 
days off. I don't believe it.” While in Aus- 
tin, Worster said he planned to talk with 
Quarterback Eddie Phillips and Running 
Back Jim Bertelsen about the advantages 
of playing in Canada. “I'm just going 
to tell them it's the only place to play,” 
he said. 

And what docs Jim Stillwagon think? 
He likes playing in Canada so much he 
has had a Canadian flag tattooed on 
his derriere. end 
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ALL BUSINESS FOR THE BIG BIRD 


Harness racing’s latest wonder horse, the 3-year-old pacer Albatross, seems a cinch to break all sorts of world 
records, but right now all that he is being asked to do is win races and make money by WILLIAM F. REED 


N obody really expected the 588,800 
Adios Pace to be much of a race — 
not with Albatross in the field. By the 
time he arrived at The Meadows, that 
lovely little track in the rolling hills south 
of Pittsburgh, Albatross (also known as 
the Big Bird, for obvious reasons) had 
soared so far above his competition that 
even Stanley Dancer, his taciturn trainer- 
driver, was moved to say, “I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he didn’t lose another 
race the rest of the season.” Which 
means, of course, that Stanley figures 
his supercolt is a shoo-in for pacing’s 
top prize — The Little Brown Jug — next 
month in Delaware, Ohio. 

But last week the colt’s goal was the 
Adios, a classic in its own right and 
one of pacing’s Big Four since its in- 
ception in 1967. The race was the brain- 
child of Delvin Miller, long one of har- 
ness racing's most influential horsemen. 
Miller built The Meadows only a pas- 
ture or so removed from his sprawling 
Meadowlands Farm, and he saw to it 
that the new track’s premier race was 
named after Adios, the fine pacer whose 
overwhelming success at stud made Mil- 
ler wealthy. The Adios is always the high- 
light of Grand Circuit week at The Mead- 
ows, and last week the mood was par- 
ticularly festive, what with this being 
the circuit’s 100th anniversary season 
and Miller being its president. 

Although the track’s efforts to pub- 
licize the Adios were hampered some- 
what by the Pittsburgh newspaper strike, 
a healthy crowd of 9,506 showed up to 
watch the classic and to get a look at 
the colt who already is being compared 
with Dan Patch and Bret Hanover. Go- 
ing into the Adios, Albatross had won 
27 of 31 starts — including the Messenger 
and the Cane Futurity, the first two legs 
of the Big Four — and 5485,029. 

When Dancer brought out Albatross 
for a warmup between the first and sec- 
ond races, the public-address announcer 
proclaimed dramatically, “Albatross is 
on the track,” and people craned their 
necks and stood on tiptoe to get a glimpse 


of the Big Bird. Later, in the first heat 
of the Adios, Albatross started from the 
No. 10 post position, back in the sec- 
ond tier of starters. Dancer allowed him 
to dawdle along behind until the field 
sorted itself out. “I couldn’t see rush- 
ing him into that pack and taking a 
chance on getting him bumped,” the 
trainer-driver explained. But by the half- 
mile mark Albatross had moved up eas- 
ily into sixth place, and at the three- 
quarter he was second, behind H.T. 
Luca, driven by Del Insko. Halfway 
down the stretch Dancer wiggled his 
whip and Albatross instantly moved up 
and past H.T. Luca. “I heard him burn- 
ing gravel back there,” Insko said later. 
At the wire Albatross had a length and 
a half margin and an official time of 
1 :58% for the mile. “He did it the hard 
way,” Dancer commented, “and that’s 
how the great ones do it.” 

The win gave Albatross the pole for 
the second heat, which turned out to be 
a laugher. Never worse than second, Al- 
batross was maneuvered into the lead 
by Dancer just at the half, and down 
the stretch it was Albatross way out in 
front, alone, with the rest of the field 
bunched behind him in a fight for sec- 
ond. His winning margin was an easy 
three lengths, his time 1:59%. 

Albatross was born May 26, 1968 at 
Stoner Creek Stud near Paris, Ky. He 
was by a good sire. Meadow Skipper, 
but his dam, Voodoo Hanover, never 
made it to the races. She was the prop- 
erty of five horsemen who called them- 
selves the Voodoo Hanover Syndicate, 
and Albatross was her first foal. He was 
not considered anything special and in 
July 1969, the syndicate sold foal, moth- 
er and a suckling filly to Bert James 
for 511,000. 

James, 51, is known as a master sales- 
man. He hit it big with a Cadillac-Chev- 
rolet agency in Windsor, Ontario, which 
at peak did an annual business of around 
58 million, or, as James puts it, adjust- 
ing his black-rimmed Barry Goldwater 
glasses and flicking the ashes off a fat 


Windsor cigar, “I ground a few dol- 
lars out of it.” In 1965 he made a fate- 
ful deal: a new Cadillac for a used 
car and three harness horses. He sold 
one horse for 5500 and a second was 
claimed away from him for 51,000, 
but the third earned 5 1 3,000 — and James 
was hooked. By 1967 he had shelved 
his automobile agency and plunged 
headlong into the horse business. Now 
he leases a 500-acre farm — called The 
James Boys Farm — not far from The 
Meadows, where he keeps nearly 100 
head of breeding stock, though he 
still considers himself a businessman 
first and a horseman only incidentally. 

James’ first move with Albatross, then 
a scrawny yearling, was to try to sell 



Ex-Trainer Harvey is bitter- over dismissal. 
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him. In November 1969 he sent the colt 
to the famous Harrisburg sale, where 
he hoped to get 57,000 for him. No one 
bid that high, so James had a friend, 
Tim Rooney, a son of Art Rooney of 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, buy him back 
for S6,800. James tried again to unload 
the colt but to no avail — one deal fell 
through when a prospective buyer balked 
at paying the 5500 transportation fee 
from western Pennsylvania to New Jer- 
sey — and Albatross remained at Arden 
Hills Farm near The Meadows, where 
James had put him in the care of Trainer- 
Driver Harry Harvey. 

Before he began to train Albatross, 
Harvey was best known as the young- 
est man ever to drive a Hambletonian 
winner— he was 29 when he won with 
Helicopter in 1953 (27-year-old Johnny 
Simpson Jr. won with Timothy T. last 
year). Long one of Del Miller's assis- 
tants, Harvey bought Arden Hills Farm 
from his boss in 1966 and began a mod- 
est breeding business. In 1968 he re- 
sumed training and driving and began 
to beef up his public stable. 

From December 1969 through late 
May 1970, Harvey worked with Al- 
batross every day. "He was a nice-gait- 
ed horse, intelligent and alert.” says 
Harvey, "but he was high-spirited, so 
I had to put him in a padded stall. 
He had lots of little idiosyncracies. 
He was fussy about the bits in his 
mouth, and he didn't like to have dirt 
kicked in his face. But we got those 
things corrected." Soon Harvey realized 
that Albatross was a much better colt 
than his owner had thought. 

On May 20, 1970, Albatross made his 
debut at The Meadows. He won con- 
vincingly, the beginning of a summer- 
long odyssey that carried him to the 
forefront of the harness-racing world. 
He started 17 times, all with Harvey in 
the sulky, and won 14. His best mile 
times of 1 : 57 ;• i on a mile track and 2:00* 5 
on a half-mile track were better than 
any of his peers, and his earnings ot 
5183,540 made him the leading money- 
winning 2-year-old pacer of all time. 

This year in May, Albatross, now a 
prime 3-ycar-old, was syndicated for a 
whopping SI, 250.000. James retained 
a 25% interest in the horse, with 
eight other prominent racing people 
also owning shares. Dancer, whose cli- 
ents included four of the nine syndicate 
members, replaced Harvey as trainer- 


driver. "I was in a state of shock,” 
says Harvey. "It’s the worst thing 
that's ever happened to me.” 

To compensate Harvey for his pro- 
jected financial losses — as trainer-driver 
he would get 10 r J of the colt's win- 
nings — the syndicate gave him 5% of 
the gross sales price, or about S60.000. 
But there was no way they could re- 
imburse him for the thrill of driving the 
horse, his horse, the one he had broken 
and developed. Harvey felt that James 
sold him out. and that he had been 
squashed in the inexorable machinations 
of big business. He is so bitter about 
the deal that he refuses to watch Al- 
batross race, or even visit him when they 
are at the same track. He still trains a 
promising filly. Saucy Wave, for James, 
but their relationship is uneasy at best. 

"Oh, we get along," says Harvey. "I'm 
enough of a realist to know that in this 
business you're strictly at the mercy of 
the owner, and Bert's a businessman." 

"Look," says James, puffing coolly on 
his cigar, "I know Harry was upset. But 
in my position I had to look at the overall 
picture, and a million plus is a lot of mon- 
ey. In any business my prime objective is 
to be a success, and 1 guess that's mea- 
sured in money, isn't it?" 

By that yardstick, the deal is paying 
ofT as handsomely as expected. The syn- 
dicate plans on racing Albatross all this 


year and next and, barring misfortune, 
the colt may win back most of his syn- 
dication price even before he is sent to 
stud at syndicate member Alan Leavitt's 
Lana Lobell Farm. Everything after that 
would be so much gravy. 

As for Dancer, his stable earned more 
than 52 million in 1970, and with Al- 
batross he may surpass that sum this 
year. He might also break a few records 
with the colt en route. In a race at Yon- 
kers a year ago, Harvey turned Alba- 
tross loose in one race and he opened 
up eight lengths from the % pole to the 
finish. Recently, in the Commodore Pace 
at Roosevelt, Albatross was behind turn- 
ing for home, had to go three horses 
wide to the outside and still won. coast- 
ing. by 2*/ 2 lengths. "That was the fast- 
est eighth of a mile I ever saw," said 
Earle Avery, a veteran of over 50 years 
around harness tracks. 

So far Dancer has not asked Alba- 
tross to go after Bret Hanover's world 
records, but races at the fast mile ovals 
in the Midwest are coming up, and 
Dancer occasionally wonders what 
might happen if the colt went all out. 

"Sure, I'm curious," he says. "Off 
what he's done so far he's great — 
maybe supergreat. But right now I'm 
more interested in winning races than 
setting records. This is a business, you 
know.” end 



A handsome colt. Albatross stands with trainer Dancer and syndicate partner James. 
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GOOD THINGS COME IN 
LARGE PACKAGES 

A 205-pound prizefighter and a 304-pound weight lifter won gold medals for 
the U.S. as the Pan-American Games drew to a close by PAT PUTNAM 


T he same idea kept popping into 
Duane Bobick's head: “Here it is, 
maybe three or four years from now, 
and this ring announcer is holding up 
my hand and he's saying, . . and the 
new heavyweight champion of the 
world.' and then the announcer pauses, 
looks down at the front row, where my 
family is sitting, and adds, 'Except in 
Bowlus, Minnesota.'” Bobick, who be- 
came the heavyweight boxing champion 
of the Pan-American Games last week, 
chuckled. "Can you imagine that?” he 
said. “Me. the heavyweight champion, 
and right now I’ve got a father and two 
brothers at home who can clean my 
clock. And I've got eight more younger 


brothers who are still growing. Heck, 
someday I might be the champ and not 
even ranked in the top 10 in my own 
home town.” 

This really tickled Bobick. Bowlus has 
a population of 270, a sizable percentage 
of them large, muscular male Bobicks 
who have spent a good deal of their 
lives belting each other in the mouth. 
"Now don’t take that wrong,” said Bo- 
bick. "We all love each other. I wouldn't 
trade any one of my brothers for all the 
money in the world. But we are, well, 
brothers, and I've seen some battles on 
the second floor when I thought the 
whole house was going to come down. 
Not when Ma is around, of course. When 


she's there, it takes her about five sec- 
onds to send us scattering. She may be 
little, but she swings a mean broom. Be- 
sides, if we don't mind her, she’ll tell 
Dad, and there ain't none of us who are 
going to mess with him.” 

Dad is Mathew Bobick, a 6-foot, 210- 
pound plasterer of Polish-German ex- 
traction who learned early that you can't 
raise 1 1 sons without an occasional show 
of force — say, four or five times a day. 
The eldest son is Leroy, a 22-year-old ex- 
marine, 6' 2", 255 pounds, and a prom- 
ising heavyweight himself until an ac- 
cident cut short his career. "He was 
big, but he was fast, with superfast 
hands,” said Duane, at 20 the second 
oldest and an inch taller and 50 pounds 
lighter than Leroy. Then comes Rodney, 
19, 6' 3", 236 and still growing. "Those 
are the two I can't lick,” said Duane. 
“And Dad, of course.” From there the 
brothers range down to Bobby, who is 
only 4 and still working on his left hook. 

"We have sort of a game we play,” 
Duane said. “One brother is named the 
dummy, like the king of the hill, and all 
the other brothers jump on him. We've 



Battling Bobicks of Bowlus. Minn, include Mom ( who wields a wicked broom). Dad ( the undisputed champ) and If sons. Here Bobby, 4. connects. 
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had our battles. But you learn to de- 
fend yourself. You’ve got to. I can re- 
member days at home when l didn't 
know if I was conscious or unconscious. 
I'd wake up the next morning hurting 
all over and wondering what the heck 
happened. I guess when you grow up 
like that, facing some of those guys in 
the Pan-American Games doesn't seem 
all that tough." 

Not counting combat at home. Bo- 
bick came to Cali. Colombia with 54 
wins in 63 fights and 32 knockouts. 
He had won his last 20 and was AAU, 
Navy. Interservice and World Military 
Games heavyweight champion. They 
told him that Wisley Zuleta. the thick- 
set Colombian he'd meet in his first 
fight, wasn't much, an easy three rounds. 
"To heck with that," said Bobick. "I 
knew when I climbed in that ring that 
there was no way I’d let that guy go 
all the way. Not with that danged 
crowd rooting for him." 

Bobick planned to start slowly, but 
Zuleta came out throwing wild, wide 
bombs. Bobick went inside, both arms 
pumping, and with more than a minute 
left in the first round. Zuleta’s corner 
tossed in the towel. "I was really beat- 
ing the heck out of him," said Bobick 
with gusto. 

The victory moved him to the semi- 
finals, where his opponent was Tcofilo 
Stevenson, a 6' 5" Cuban with tremen- 
dous reach and a dazzling jab. "I've 
got to pressure him every second, nev- 
er let him rest.” said Bobick. "If I 
don't slow him down. I'm in trouble. 
And that crowd, man, it's pro-Cuban 
all the way. The way some of the de- 
cisions have been going against us, 
I'm beginning to think those officials 
arc listening to the crowd more than 
they are watching the fights." 

For the first round the Cuban was 
what Bobick expected, what the crowd 
wanted. His left hand was a snake, 
and Bobick had trouble getting inside. 
It didn't help when he fired a right 
that landed on the Cuban's collarbone. 
Bobick felt something go between the 
last two knuckles. “I figured something 
broke." he said, ''but. heck, pain is ir- 
relevant when I'm in there. I don't 
feel anything and 1 don't hear anything. 

I come to fight no matter what. If I 
knew I could beat a guy easily by just 
throwing one jab each round I wouldn't 
do it. I'd still blaze in with both hands 
working." 

continued 
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Which is what he did against the Cu- 
ban. broken hand or not. By the sec- 
ond round Stevenson began to slow, and 
he was telegraphing the jab. “He was 
tightening his fist just a little before he 
threw it.” said Bobick. In the third round 
he twice came close to knocking the Cu- 
ban out. Each time, the referee ordered 
Bobick to move back. “He said I was 
butting, but I wasn’t. I had my head 
down and I was working real good. He 
was ready to go. I don't blame the ref, 
it's hard to tell, and it came out all 
right, although I held my breath until 
they announced the decision.” 

The decision was 5-0, Bobick. The 
final, against Joaquin Rocha, a big, awk- 
ward Mexican who won the bronze 
medal in the 1968 Olympics, was a 
breeze. They stopped it in the third round 
with Rocha well-bloodied and out on 
his feet. “The hard part about that fight,” 
Bobick said, “was trying to remember 
not to hit him with the right hand. Ev- 
ery time I did, I'd think, 'Darn it, Duane, 
cut that out. That hurts.' ” 

After the tight, the gallant Rocha said. 



Gymnast John Crosby won eight medals. 


“Bobick is very strong with a powerful 
punch. Soon he may be as good as 
George Foreman.” 

"That was nice of him," said Bobick. 
“I think I’d give Foreman a heck of a 
fight for three rounds.” 

Bobick’s victory over Stevenson was 
a momentary blow to the Cubans, who 
came in with their most powerful team 
in Pan-Am history. In the five past games 
the Cubans had won a total of 24 gold 
medals and 1 18 overall. In the same pe- 
riod of time, the U.S. had won 482 golds 
and 942 medals in all. But while we 
were growing a bit blase about it all, 
Fidel Castro was not. He transformed 
his island into one gigantic gymnasium, 
shipped his coaches to Russia for school- 
ing and imported Russian and Polish 
coaches to teach the finer points of such 
recondite arts as fencing, weight lifting 
and the triple jump. 

“Take weight lifting alone," said Os- 
car State, an Englishman who is an au- 
thority in that sport. “Today Cuba has 
12,000 registered lifters. The U.S. has 
only 4,000, which is ndicuJous. At least 
two Cuban weight-lifting coaches spent 
a year in Moscow learning Russian tech- 
niques. The Cubans have done the same 
thing in almost every sport. The results 
are obvious." 

Painfully obvious. While some of our 
better athletes were home competing in 
summer leagues or working on their tans, 
the Cubans were in Cali whipping us in 
every team sport save water polo, wom- 
en's basketball and field hockey, in which 
they didn't enter a team. The Cubans 
went home with 30 gold medals and 
105 in toto, which is a pretty good haul 
for an island of only 8 Vi million people. 

“Maybe someday the American pub- 
lic will wake up,” said Ron Fraser, the 
manager of the U.S. baseball team, which 
lost to Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public and wound up with a silver medal. 
“Baseball and basketball aren't ours 
anymore, they're international. Some of 
those Cuban baseball players have been 
together for six or seven years. It's an 
experienced Double A or Triple A team. 
And we come down here with 19-year- 
old college freshmen and sophomores 
who have been playing together only 
nine weeks, and when we lose, people 
say, 'Hey, what happened?' What hap- 
pened is that we left a lot of our out- 
standing athletes back in the U.S., ei- 
ther because they couldn't afford to come 
or because they didn't want to.” 


Four years ago the U.S. won 1 20 gold 
medals, 225 overall. This time the to- 
tals were 105 and 218. “What can you 
expect?" said John Crosby, the 5' 5", 1 25- 
pound gymnast who won tw'o golds, five 
silvers and a bronze medal. “Sports used 
to be good for building the image of a 
country. But now I'm afraid it might be 
tearing ours down. It's just leading to 
more resentment toward us because we 
win so much. Look at boxing. Any time 
a U.S. fighter got beat, the people up 
in the stands had a ball. Colombia is 
supposed to be a pro-U.S. country, 
but you sure hear a lot of ‘Cu-ba, Cu- 
ba.' We got jobbed in all the sub- 
jective sports, the ones where you de- 
pend upon arbitrary judges. In gym- 
nastics you have a guy wavering be- 
tween an 8.5 and a 9, and he sees it's 
the U.S., and he gives the 8.5. One 
Cuban fell coming off the horizontal 
bar, and the judges gave him a 9.1 
out of 10. It was really unbelievable." 

In Crosby's case the judging spurred 
him to greater efforts. “My motivation 
changed after the first day," he said. 
“After being jerked around by the judg- 
es, I just wanted to go out and maul 
those Cubans. It wasn't just competition 
anymore. It got pretty nasty. We were 
cursing and screaming at the judges. I 
came down just to perform well. But 
when I saw what was happening, well, 
first 1 got depressed, then I got venge- 
ful. It ripped my values away from 
me. One thing, though. We had a ten- 
dency to blame the Cubans for what 
happened. But then we realized it was 
the judges, not them. After the first 
day we invited the Cubans to come 
over to our table to cat with us. They 
sort of shuffled over. They knew what 
was happening and were embarrassed. 
That helped smooth things over." 

Ken Patera, the 304-pound super- 
heavyweight weight lifter from Minne- 
apolis, had no such problems. “All I 
have to do," he said, “is have them 
slap a lot of pounds on each end of 
that bar and then I put it over my head. 
If nobody else comes close, I win. Them 
Cubans can have all the Russian coach- 
es there are, but they still have to lift 
the weights themselves." 

With the U.S. leading Cuba by only 
five points in the unofficial weight lift- 
ing team standings, it came down to 
the superheavies. Patera and 268-pound 
Fernando Bernal of Cuba. In the press, 
Bernal fouled, fouled again and finally 
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got 374 pounds over his head. "He's 
knee kicking said Oscar State. "That's 
one of the Russian tricks. They have a 
lot of them.” 

Patera stayed backstage, ignoring Ber- 
nal's efforts. When the other supers were 
done, the 27-year-old cx-shotputter 
from Brigham Young casually strolled 
on stage, his 56-inch chest clad in a plain 
white T shirt. When they had handed 
him his official team shirt, it was a size 
42. "Let’s start with 435 pounds.” he 
said. It went up more like 135. He ex- 
ited smiling. On his second try he upped 
his total to 473, laughed and passed 
on his third try. 

Shaking his head. Bernal came out to 
snatch 319 pounds. Patera opened with 
335V4, then upped it to 374. another 
gold medal. Sighing. Bernal cleaned 
and jerked 418 pounds and stepped 
back to watch Patera open with 462. 

“Up it to 501 i/i," said Patera. The 
crowd gasped when the weight was an- 
nounced. Only Russia's Vasily Alexcycv 
had ever gone over 500 in official com- 
petition. For the briefest instant it 
looked as though Patera was going to 
make it. He cleaned it all right, but 
when he jerked the great weight over 
his head, it toppled backward. On his 
second attempt he again got it aloft 
but again couldn't hold it. 

"On that last one," he said. "I knew 
as soon as I jerked it I was too tired. 
But since I had it up on my chest, I fig- 
ured I might as well try. But I had it 
too high. The bar was sitting on my jug- 
ular and cutting off my wind. I started 
to black out. There just wasn't enough 
oxygen in my body. But I know now 
it's only a matter of time before 1 get 
Alexcyev. Last year the only difference 
between me and him was that I couldn't 
afford his drug bill. Now I can. When I 
hit Munich next year I'll weigh in at 
about 340. maybe 350. Then we'll see 
which is better, his steroids or mine." 

After Patera had picked up his four 
gold medals, one for each event and 
one for his amazing total of 1.309 
pounds, the U.S. coaches rushed over 
to congratulate him. He shooed them 
away. "Coaches are like Russians, a 
bunch of mcathcads," he said mildly. 
"The coaches here kept bugging me. 
'Make sure you total. Make sure you 
total.' I told them to get off my back. 
They think too small. They're always 
thinking of totals that might win a 
state meet. I told them I'm not down 


here to beat some Cuban who lifts a 
1. 100 total. I have to think about the Rus- 
sians. and that means around 1.430. 
That's why I never liked coaches. There's 
a definite communication gap between 
me and them. And I'm too hotheaded 
if someone else on a team makes a mis- 
take and it costs me. I love the indi- 
vidnulily of weight lifting. ” 

Which is exactly the same reason 
Duane Bobick is a heavyweight boxer 
instead of a pitcher-outfielder or a for- 
ward or a tight end. In high school he 
was all-conference in all three sports, 
but he never felt at ease while relying 
on the abilities of others. 

"What I like about boxing is that it's 
all up to you." he said. "If you win. 
you do it all right. But if you lose, it's no- 


body's fault but your own. In team 
sports well. I don't like having some- 
one's faults passed on down to me. And 
I'm not all that happy about sharing 
any glory. Everybody in this world has 
his ow-n boat to row', and nobody should 
get by on the ability of somebody else." 

With that he packed his gear and head- 
ed for Norfolk. Va., where he is a quar- 
termaster in the Navy. Next month he'll 
be a member of the U.S. team that fights 
a Rumanian team at Lake Geneva. Wis. 
In October he'll defend his world mil- 
itary title in Rotterdam. After that it's 
the Olympic trials. 

"And in between," he said, “I'll have 
to go home and fight Leroy and Rod- 
ney and any other brother that wants 
to take a shot at me.” end 





THE ULTIMATE 
PREDATOR 


At the end of a seemingly endless trail, divers catch up 
with the great white shark, the dread killer that often 
wears a wrinkled smile by JAMES LIPSCOMB 
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F or 20 minutes I waited inside the 
shark cage, staring until my eyes 
felt dusty, trying to catch any movement 
in the void surrounding me. I could 
see barely 30 feet through the seawater 


in which I was suspended, and my 
face mask limited my angle of vision. 
No matter how I turned my head, 
there remained a world of water be- 
hind and above and below from which 


a great white shark might come with- 
out notice. 

For sure, great white sharks were 
somewhere in the murk beyond the dim 
limits of my eyes. While I could not see 
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them, I knew that the sharks, blessed 
with acute senses, were aware that Pe- 
ter Gimbel and I were hanging there in 
separate cages, waiting for them to come 
our way. Safely caged as we were, Peter 
and I might not interest such witless 
and independent creatures, but hopefully 
the chum line of fish flesh and guts put 
out by our support boat Saori would 
induce even the most indifferent shark 
to follow its nose up the bloody trail 
to us. 

Now and again during the wait I 
turned my head toward Peter and was 
comforted each time to find him, cam- 
era in hand, still inside his cage. Peter 
and other divers of our party had dis- 
cussed the possibility of swimming out 
of the cage among great whites, as they 
had done to photograph other man-eat- 
ers. Knowing that Peter has a penchant 
for that kind of risk taking, I felt an un- 
easy concern that our enterprise might 
end in grief. 

A hindquarter of beef, a bait big 
enough to tempt any shark, hung in the 
water between Peter’s cage and mine. 
There was no hook in this huge bait. 
We had not come to catch a great white 
shark. We had traveled 40,000 miles in 
a six-month search to this meeting off 
South Australia, hoping merely to see 
and photograph the beast. 

For years Peter Gimbel had been 



pointing to this encounter — engineering 
cages, developing underwater cameras 
and sound systems, studying sharks, pho- 
tographing them, and finally bringing 
together the people and the Hollywood 
money to make the expedition possible. 
There is danger for a man when he clos- 
es in on a long-sought goal — a chance 
that in a last plunge to succeed he may 
lose too much. 

Four great white sharks had come in 
during the day and attacked the baits 
we had put out. One of the sharks was 
such a monster that we speculated about 
its size. Clearly it was longer than our 14- 
foot dinghy, perhaps three feet longer. 
Its girth exceeded nine feet, and it 
weighed a ton or more. There are larg- 
er sharks, true. Basking and whale sharks 
are bigger, but they are cows of the sea, 
feeding on plankton and small creatures. 
The great white is a super carnivore, a 
scavenger and killer that has been in- 
volved in more confirmed attacks on men 
and boats than any other species. By vir- 
tue of its strength, speed, size and ar- 
mament it rates without doubt as the 
world's most competent, cold-blooded 
hunter— the ultimate predator. 

It is said that in any fair contest sharks 
are no match for porpoises. Generally 
speaking, this may be true but, to judge 
by what has been found in the stom- 
achs of great white sharks, porpoises as 



well as other sea mammals like seals 
are simply part of the diet. 

An immature, 10-foot great white is 
adept at eating 40-pound turtles, shell 
and all, and has mouth enough to bite 
a man in half. A 15-footer caught off 
Florida was found to contain two whole 
sandbar sharks more than six feet long. 
In 1959 Gerald Lehrer, a California di- 
ver shellfishing in La Jolla cove, saw 
his friend Robert Pamperin, dimly in a 
cloud of blood, protruding from the 
mouth of a great white. Before Lehrer 
could act, the shark was gone. In July 
of 1916 one rogue of the species raided 
the New Jersey coast, killing four bath- 
ers and badly mauling another. When 
finally caught near Sandy Hook, it still 
had parts of at least one victim in its 
stomach. The great white killer of the 
Jersey coast was only 8>/i feet long — a 
runt of the species, a mere child. 

The great white is an erratic traveler 
the world around. It often shows up 
where it is not welcome, but if you want 
to find it, as we did, usually it is some- 
where else. 

For six months we had been making 
an unscripted documentary film about 
our diving adventures in the Indian 
Ocean. The thread tying the episodes 
together both in film and in fact turned 
out to be our continuing effort to find 
and photograph the great white. We had 
looked for it in promising areas from 
South Africa eastward to Ceylon. We 
had dived in the Seychelles and Como- 
ro Islands, and off Madagascar and Mo- 
zambique. On Europa, a flyspeck be- 
tween Madagascar and the African coast, 
we had dined with natives on barbecued 
goal; in Ceylon we had lain on hot sand 
at four a.m. while devil dancers evoked 
memories of man's ancient evils and 
fears. We had hitched rides on large 
green turtles; we had wandered over the 
tops of sea mounts rising from the abyss 
to within yards of the surface and had 
explored coral bastions such as scuba 
divers love but seldom ever see. In shal- 
lows. along drop-offs, and in open water, 
we had seen many sharks — perhaps a 
dozen species — but never a great white. 

Finally the quest for the big shark 
had brought us to the eastern extreme 
of the Indian Ocean under the South 
Australian coast. We were anchored 
at 35 degrees south latitude in an area 
of the Great Australian Bight where 
place-names reflect the awe of early 
explorers. If we did not find the great 
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white here, off Cape Catastrophe in 
the lee of Dangerous Reef, well, it 
would be like climbing the first hard 
24.000 feet of Everest to discover that 
its summit had disappeared. 

I had joined the expedition partly be- 
cause, as a sometime mountain climber, 
I am intrigued by the psychology of men 
who frisk with danger, and the leader 
of our expedition, 43-year-old Peter 
Gimbel, is motivated by what I have 
come to call mountain-climbing psychol- 
ogy. I quickly dismiss the trite defini- 
tion, “death wish,” for that is not what 
motivates Peter. In simplest terms it is 
the drive some men feel to test them- 
selves in dangerous circumstances. 

Peter has been tossing challenges at 
himself since the mid-’ 50s. For nine years 
he had worked successfully and intensely 
as a Wall Streeter. Then in 1957, real- 
izing how little his career in the mar- 
ketplace meant to him, he suddenly quit. 
Although he may deny it, danger at- 
tracts him. The Andrea Doria had hard- 
ly hit bottom in 1956 before Peter dived 
down 225 feet to photograph her. He 
parachuted into a wild part of the Pe- 
ruvian Andes and spent 89 days and al- 
most 50 of his 170 pounds walking out. 
Diving free and using a special diving 
chamber, he later went under Antarctic 
ice to photograph the life and hard times 
of the big Weddell seal. 

It falls into a pattern. As a young 
man Peter boxed. He now enjoys ski- 
ing, but never in the easy, float-down-the- 
mountain style of the average weekender. 
Stowe is his mountain, and the Starr 
his trail. I skied with him once and have 
no plans to do so again. During a hell- 
ish day on the slopes with Peter one is 
not allowed time off to nurse minor in- 
juries, or even to eat lunch. 

As a diver and photographer, Peter 
naturally became interested in sharks and 
decided in 1964 to make a film that would 
portray them in the open sea with nat- 
uralness and intimacy. The protective 
cages available in that day were sus- 
pended from surface craft and were not 
much good. Whenever the boat to which 
it was connected plunged up and down 
in rough seas, the cage below responded 
erratically, and the diver in it ofttimes 
was knocked about like a Gulliver in 
Brobdingnag land. 

Peter designed a cage with built-in 
buoyancy. By flooding and purging 
ballast tanks, the diver could make 
his cage rise, sink or hover. When the 


diver was busy, the cage could be put 
on automatic controls, whereby the 
pressure of the surrounding water would 
keep it at a prescribed depth. With 
his superior cage Peter made an ex- 
cellent short film about the blue shark, 
a marauder and suspected killer that 
is common and very unpopular in the 
Atlantic off Long Island. 

In the making of this film, Peter was 
soon bored photographing blue sharks 
from the protection of a cage. He swam 
out to take closeups, to get detail of the 
teeth and the wink of the catlike eye, 
but the best footage of his blue shark 
film was taken by another photographer 
when a pair of insolent blues made pass- 
es at Peter's legs. Peter maintains he 
was safe as long as he kept his camera 
between himself and their teeth. Perhaps 
so, but it occurs to me that sooner or 
later this theory might be chewed apart 
if two sharks came at him from op- 
posite directions at the same time. 

Predictably, Peter’s interest shifted 
from the blue to the great white — the ul- 
timate goal, certainly, for any shark pho- 
tographer. Three other fine divers joined 
him in the quest: Stan Waterman, a wan- 
dering American diver and lecturer; and 
Ron and Valerie Taylor, an Australian 
couple who have won local and inter- 
national honors both with spear gun and 
camera. The Taylors have diving friends 
who have been attacked and badly bit- 
ten by great whites, and Ron has de- 
veloped a curious attraction-repulsion 
for the species. 

Our pursuit of the great white began 
off Durban, South Africa, where we fol- 
lowed ships of the Union Whaling Com- 
pany. When the whalers make a kill in 
a traveling gam of whales, they inflate 
the carcass with air to keep it afloat. 
After buoying the carcass with a radio 
beacon and a light, they go on their 
way, chasing the gam in hopes of an- 
other kill. At night the whalers retrace 
their steps, as it were, to pick up the 
dead whales and tow them to the fac- 
tory ashore. 

Before the whalers can get back to 
them, the floating carcasses often are at- 
tacked by sharks. We spent seven weeks 
tied alongside dead whales to photo- 
graph whatever happened. In that time 
hundreds of sharks — duskics, tigers, 
great blues and oceanic whitetips — came 
in to feed. We saw many sharks of good 
size, up to a thousand pounds, but nev- 
er a great white. 


On our last two dives around dead 
whales, at Peter's suggestion he and Stan 
Waterman and the Taylors swam out 
among the sharks. Peter has another the- 
ory about the attack pattern of oceanic 
sharks. Many observers have remarked 
that sharks first circle a possible victim, 
then come in to hit it with their noses. 
No one knows what triggers a shark to 
stop circling and come in to deliver the 
blow. Gimbel theorizes that the action 
is nature's calculated way of keeping 
sharks out of trouble. He thinks that 
the nose blow is a test to find out 
how much fight is left in the intended 
victim, hence a swimmer should show 
his strength and return the shark's 
blow as vigorously as possible. There, 
off Durban, with whale blood flowing 
in clouds and scores of sharks feeding 
in a frenzy, the divers set out to test Pe- 
ter's theory. As soon as the divers left 
the cages 50 feet below the whale car- 
cass, the sharks immediately deserted 
their main course and swam downward 
to investigate. 

The divers beat off the advancing 
sharks with metal billies. More than a 
hundred sharks had a chance to attack 
the divers during the 30 hours they spent 
underwater. Valerie Taylor hit back at 
so many she developed a variation of ten- 
nis elbow previously unreported in the 
annals of medicine. Yet no one was bit- 
ten, which is interesting evidence in sup- 
port of Peter's theory but hardly proof. 
Among the dead whales off Durban we 
may not have met the particular species 
of shark or the oddball percentage of 
all sharks which bite without bumping. 

Many miles and months later, lying 
off Australia’s Dangerous Reef, we still 
hoped to meet the great white, a killer 
of record so rarely seen that its partic- 
ular mode of bumping or biting was 
still anybody's guess. 

After I had hung in my cage for 20 
or 30 minutes waiting for a great white, 
my patience had turned into anxiety. 
The gauge on my scuba tank showed 
900 pounds, enough air for 15 minutes 
safely. Then I would have to leave the 
cage and, with our departure from Aus- 
tralia set, lose the chance of seeing the 
big shark. 

As I worried over the prospect, the 
great white appeared. I saw it first as a 
slightly grayer green in the water, then 
as two black eyes coming toward me, 
then as a body taking shape and finally, 
emerging from the murk, as a clownish 
continued 
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pointed nose with turned-up wrinkles 
under it and a mouth that seemed to 
smile. And, my God, the teeth. 

Most sharks swim with mouth closed 
or almost so. Even when the mouth is 
open, the teeth are partly hidden in fleshy 
gums, seemingly withdrawn like a cat's 
daws. But the great white's jaws hang 
agape, and its saw-edged teeth, triangular 
and bright white, stand up proudly for 
all the world to see and fear. 

The great white approaching my cage 
did not bother to circle or to bump with 
its nose before biting. Swimming with 
sure, slow and perfect grace, it came 
straight for the cage, took an eight-inch 
aluminum float chamber in its mouth 
and “tasted’' it. A tooth broke off and 
fluttered down like an autumn leaf. No 
wonder sharks need so many layers of 
teeth; they are indiscriminate about what 
they bite. 

I remember a ranger in Yellowstone 
Park telling me that the grizzly that had 
torn up our campsite had not meant to 
destroy. "It's just a bear's way of touch- 
ing. They don’t have hands, so they feel 
with their mouths. They're just not very 
delicate about it.” The great white 
seemed to be sampling the cage in the 
manner of a grizzly. To judge by the dam- 
age done to the float chamber, the gen- 
tle mouthing of this shark would be 
enough to take the arm off a man. 

I turned my head to check on Peter. 
He had made no move to leave his cage. 
The great white turned away with a mo- 
ment of awkwardness as its pectoral fin 
brushed my cage. I reached out to touch 
it. Other sharks I have touched had 
skin as tough and cutting as sandpaper 
(downed airmen in World War II were 
advised to keep shoes and pants on to 
avoid being cut by sharks brushing past ). 
By contrast, the skin of this great white 
felt soft and leathery smooth. Like most 
sharks, the great white is milk-white un- 
derneath, but according to the books 
its sides and back vary from gray and 
brown to blue-black. 

Until it turned aside, I had not known 
the beast's sex, but the male shark is eas- 
ily distinguished by two projections on 
its underside called claspers. On this 
great white the claspers looked about 
the length and triple the girth of a po- 
liceman’s nightstick. 

The shark was so close it seemed to 
take longer perhaps than it actually did 
to pass my cage. I had time to look, hes- 
itate and then reach out and grasp a clas- 


per. It was like trying to slow a tank, 
but I did have the sordid satisfaction of 
knowing that for one brief instant I had 
held a ton or more of shark by one of 
its claspers. The shark didn't appear to 
notice. It slid on past my cage, display- 
ing a muscular flank and, in finale, a 
handsome, crescent -shaped tail. 

At this moment someone aboard our 
support boat Saori poured blood into 
the water ahead of the shark. The shark 
pushed its nose into the cloud. I have 
heard and read how sharks are at- 
tracted and excited by blood, and now 
I believe it all. The great white en- 
tered the blood and seemed to stop, 
to hover. Then it thrashed. As its 
head came out of the cloud, its jaws 
snapped. When great whites were at- 
tracted to our boat earlier that day, 
from on deck I had noticed they bit 
the first thing they found after passing 
through blood. They had attacked the 
cages, the propeller of our outboard, 
the Saori' s propeller and rudder, as 
well as microphone wires, mooring 
lines and stainless-steel chum buckets. 

The great white emerged from the 
blood and turned toward the beef bait. 
Its jaw opened wide, the upper lip raised 
as if in a snarl. Its black eyes rolled 
back as it clamped down on the beef. 
Then the shark seemed to pause as if its 
small brain were considering the worth 
of the beef. Its brain apparently sat- 
isfied, the shark damped harder, then 
slowly threw its head from side to side. 
As it did so, the serrated edges of its 
teeth cut easily through meat and bone 
like a butcher's saw. Watching the beast, 

I remembered the pictures of Rodney 
Fox’s back. A champion diver. Rodney 
had joined our expedition in Australia. 
Five years before, he had been bitten 
by a great white. I had seen pictures of 
the wound taken as he lay on the op- 
erating table. The shark had come in 
while Rodney’s left arm was extended 
above his head. The teeth gripped in a 
crescent, cutting from the middle of his 
arm across the shoulder and chest to 
the bottom of his rib cage. The picture 
showed the neat, surgical slit made by 
each tooth on his back. 

Seeing the shark tearing the bait now, 
and remembering the picture, I realized 
that Rodney's great white must not have 
given him a shake. If it had, the slits 
cut by individual teeth would have been 
joined and half his chest pulled away. 
The shark may have been put off by the 


taste or smell of the neoprene diving 
suit Rodney wore. It may have been de- 
terred because Rodney was trying to 
gouge its eyes with his free arm. What- 
ever the reason, the shark dropped Rod- 
ney momentarily. When it returned to 
the attack, it swallowed a fish float he 
was trailing, giving Rodney time to climb 
into a waiting boat. Even so, Rodney 
nearly died. The great white's cursory 
bite broke three ribs, punctured a lung, 
tore his rib cage loose and mangled a 
hand and wrist. Lucky Rodney. 

My shark turned toward the cage 
again. A great glob of mangled beef and 
bone hung half out of its mouth. The 
shark released the bait and opened its 
mouth wide and still wider. The whole 
jaw extended forward and out, seemingly 
disjointed like a snake's. The bait, all 
30 or 40 pounds of it, hung between the 
jaws, framed for an instant; then it dis- 
appeared as though into a giant vac- 
uum cleaner. 

The great white skulked past my cage 
again, seeming to keep its black eye on 
me all the while. From beneath the cage 
another great white rose behind the first. 
Suddenly the first monster reacted. With 
three fast flicks of its tail the big one 
was gone. Apparently great whites do 
not like others of their kind in an at- 
tacking position behind and below. 

I turned to look at Gimbel. Whatever 
this meant to me, it had to mean more 
to him. The door of his cage stood open. 
Peter hung in the door with his hand 
on the bars. He seemed on the verge of 
swimming out. I had been fearful of 
this moment long before we reached Aus- 
tralia. Before I left New York City, Peter 
had given me a copy of a surprising doc- 
ument: detailed advice to his lawyer of 
the way he would like his burial con- 
ducted. His imagination was apparently 
working over all the ragged possibilities. 

Peter hung half out of his cage, watch- 
ing as the second great white approached. 
When Peter stepped back, his scuba tank 
caught on the door, snagging him out- 
side. The shark swam right for him. Peter 
gave a violent jerk at his tank. The strap 
broke loose, and he shrank back into 
the cage. The shark passed where Pe- 
ter's head had been and bit the cage. 

The final decision about swimming 
with the whites came just a few min- 
utes after Peter and I returned to the 
surface. The other divers were preparing 
cameras and tanks for one last dive. 
Ron Taylor said, “You know, Peter, 

continued 
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ULTIMATE PREDATOR continued 


I think if we could be reasonably sure 
we were facing only one at a time, we 
could swim with those fellows." 

The slightest smile touched the cor- 
ner of Ron's mouth, a kind of sup- 
pressed smile you see on a small boy's 
face when he dares a buddy to walk a 
log across a stream. The question was 
not phrased as a challenge, but the 
smile tipped it off. 

On this expedition Peter Gimbel had 
always been the first to suggest a dan- 
gerous move. Now, with the stakes high- 
er than they had ever been before, Ron 
had upped the ante. Silence followed, 
and I glanced at Stan Waterman. Thin 
lips and a set smile told me where he 
stood. He had less experience with sharks 
than Peter and Ron, but he had joined 
them outside the cages off Durban. He 
would argue against going out now, but 
if the others left the cages Stan would 
go with them. 

Finally Peter looked up at Ron, stead- 
ily and long, and said, "I think we could, 
too." Then, very low, almost apologet- 
ically, he added. “I’d do it. I’d go out, 
but 1 don't think it would do anything 
for the film." 

I felt like laughing. In two years of 
working and planning for this expedition 
I had come to respect Peter's ability 
and taste, but always there remained 
the naggingquestion whether somewhere 
in him there was a twist of madness. 
In the final test he came up sane. We 
were done. No one had been hurt. 
We had not pushed ourselves till trag- 
edy set the limit. 

Later that night when the Saori docked 
at Port Lincoln. Peter said, “What in 
the world made us risk so much of our- 
selves on luck? Think if we had never 
seen it." If the success of the film had 
depended on Peter Gimbel swimming 
with great whites, I know he would have 
done it. It was a commitment he may 
never have intended to make, but his 
long pursuit of the goal had made the 
commitment for him. 

Three weeks later Peter and I were 
walking up Fifth Avenue in New York. 
In the slightly embarrassed way he acts 
when doing anything nice, he had just 
given me a larger share in any eventual 
profits of the film and also a bottle of 
champagne to celebrate. 

“It's been a great success," l said. 

"It's about time,” he replied. “I 
had nine years of failure. I was due, 
way overdue." end 
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When are the schools going to 


All children may have been created equal in the 
eyes of God. But once they get into a classroom, 
it's another story. 

As any teacher can tell you, students don't 
learn the same things at the same speed. 

Albert Einstein breezed through math courses. 
Yet he was no Einstein at history. Some of our 
greatest writers had trouble passing spelling 
tests. And you don't have to be a detective to 
know what kind of marks your doctor brought 


home from penmanship class. 

There's a tremendous need for individual in- 
struction, say our educators. And thanks to some 
modern new learning aids, schools are beginning 
to get help in this area. 

One such aid is the Chester Electronic Educa- 
tional Information System from GTE Information 
Systems, Inc. It sounds complicated. But it's 
really one of the simplest, most natural ways to 
help teach kids today. 




stop treating our kids as equals? 


Each student sits in front of a closed-circuit 
TV set with a pair of earphones. What he sees and 
hears is a lesson. Not everybody’s lesson— his 
lesson. 

If a point is a little hazy, he can dial a number 
on the system's telephone dial and see it again. 
If everything's clear, he can dial another number 
and go on to the next lesson. 

Meanwhile (and this is an important mean- 
while), the teacher is free to work with each 


student on a one-to-one basis. 

So far, more than half a million students in 
more than 400 schools are using our new system. 
Which means it’s a success. 

But then, how could the idea miss? Doesn't 
every mother and father think their kid belongs 
in a class by himself? 

GEnERALTELEPHOnE G ELECTROniCS 



N ot long ago Herman Herst Jr., who 
may be the world's leading enthu- 
siast of the hobby of stamp collecting, 
discovered that Dr. Irving Keiser, an en- 
tomologist who specializes in stamps 
with insects on them, had the 1939 U.S. 
baseball issue in his collection. 

“What does this stamp have to do 
with insects'?" asked Herst. 

"Look at it," said Dr. Keiser. 

Herst peered at the stamp through a 
magnifying glass and said, “All I sec is 
a guy ready to catch a fly." 

"You’ve got it!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor. 

At this point a less understanding and 
dedicated man might have turned to col- 
lecting entomologists, but Herst, the au- 
thor of Stories to Collect Stamps By and 
other works, was enthralled. Plunging 
ahead in search of further funnies, he 
found in the doctor's collection a copy 
of the 1945 Turkish stamp showing the 
battleship Missouri. When Herst asked 
(hopefully) what relation that stamp had 
to insects, the doctor replied. "She's in 
the mothball fleet." 

It takes no more than this to put Herst 
in heaven. Seven days a week, every 
day of the year, Herst looks at stamps, 
writes about stamps, talks about stamps 
and even dreams about stamps. "In col- 
or.” he says. To Herst. no hobby, sport 
or pastime can compare with philately. 
There is. he says, the thrill of the chase 
after an elusive stamp, to say nothing 
of the absolute joy of unexpected dis- 
covery. Just looking at stamps can give 
Herst a sense of pure esthetic bliss. Fur- 
thermore. there arc the friendships to 
be found in philately, "friendships that 
transcend race, religion and nationality,” 
says Herst. a gregarious sort who has 
been to Europe 40 times in search of 
stamps. 

Then there is the knowledge to be ac- 
quired from stamps. Heist's mind is 
slulTcd full of information, 99' , of it 
gleaned from studying stamps. He can 
talk at length about the membership of 
the Confederate cabinet (the Confeder- 
ate post office made such a profit that 
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For Herman Herst Jr., whose tweezers clasp the famous Barbados 
‘olive blossom,' there is no hobby, sport or pastime in the world 
that can compare with philately by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


after the Civil War the North tried to 
get the postmaster general to take the 
job in Washington), dwell on the histo- 
ry of whaling or the settlement of South 
Africa. Mention sports, and Herst is off 
on a gallop about Ira Seebacher's col- 
lection of sports on stamps, pausing to 
throw out the fact that the former Brit- 
ish Colony of St. Kitts-Nevis in the West 
indies once issued a set of stamps to 
raise money for a cricket field or that 
the Bahama Islands not only issued 
stamps with game fish on them but used 
a postmark of a hooked sailfish. He will 
tell how Fred Mandcll sold the Detroit 
Lions so he could go into the stamp busi- 
ness in Honolulu or recount how a bunch 
of kids once made hockey pucks out of 
bundled sheets of the very rare Prov- 
idence postmaster’s provisional of 1 846. 

Continuing in the sporting vein, Herst 
is fond of relating a racetrack incident 
that took place in Havana in 1940 when 
the American Air Mail Society held its 
convention there. The collectors just 
wanted to stand around the hotel lobby 
talking about stamps, and they were dis- 
mayed to learn that their Cuban hosts 
had scheduled an afternoon at the track. 
When a couple of collectors suggested 
no one would be interested in going to 
the races, the Cubans said, "They'll be 
interested in this." Out of politeness the 
collectors went to the track and picked 
up a list of the entries. To their as- 
tonishment, there was a horse named 
Stanley Gibbons running in the first race 
and Stanley Gibbons was the name of a 
well-known British stamp dealer. The 
horse was an improbable long shot, but 
the collectors bet him on the hunch. Stan- 
ley Gibbons won. The collectors looked 
at the second race entries. There was an- 
other long shot named Perforation. They 
bet; Perforation won. So it went through 
the rest of the card. In every race there 
was a long shot with a philatelic name 
that paid ofT handsomely. 

"No one in the stands except the phi- 
latelists realized what was happening,” 
Herst says. "The American Air Mail So- 
ciety convention was one of the few 


stamp meetings from which attendants 
were privileged to go home with more 
money than they had come with.” The 
Cuban government, which apparently 
had arranged the whole deal to make 
the Americans happy, was so pleased 
that it surcharged a stamp commem- 
orating the convention. 

Now 62 years old, Herst has been a 
stamp dealer and auctioneer since 1936. 
His slogan is, "If it’s U.S.A., sec Herst 
first.” His home and office are in Shrub 
Oak, N.Y., and outside the driveway is 
an enormous painting of a postage 
stamp. The stamp is Barbados, Scon's 
Catalog No. 109, the so-called "olive 
blossom” because it was issued in three 
colors. The stamp intrigued Herst as a 
boy, and he has adopted it as his trade- 
mark, painting out Barbados and sub- 
stituting Herst. 

Herst ordinarily arises at 8 and puts 
in a full day exuberantly examining 
stamps, cataloging lots for sale at auc- 
tion (he has sold more than S10 million 
in stamps at auction since 1936) and trot- 
ting to a bank vault in Pcekskill to ex- 
amine his philatelic treasures. The work- 
day ends at midnight, but around 4 in 
the afternoon Herst takes a break. He 
pours himself a small nip and relaxes 
by talking about stamps or writing let- 
ters about stamps to friends and ac- 
quaintances at home or abroad. Every 
day Herst dispatches 50 to 100 letters 
to philatelic pen pals, and it does not 
bother him that many of his correspon- 
dents haven't bought a stamp from him 
in years. “I just love it,” Herst says. In- 
deed, one need not write a letter to Herst 
to get a letter. A recent visitor was as- 
tounded to get four letters in one week. 
"Thought you’d be interested,” Herst 
explained. 

Herst has such a compulsion to write 
that when he goes off on a trip with his 
wife Ida, he pecks away at a typewriter 
on his lap in the front seat of the car 
while she drives. Besides Stories to Col- 
lect Stamps By, he has written a couple 
of other books, Nassau Street and Fun 
and Profit in Stamp Collecting, and co-au- 


thored the scholarly Nineteenth Century 
U.S. Fancy Cancellations and The 
A.M.G. Stamps of Germany. Several 
times a year he writes and publishes his 
own periodical, Herst' s Outbursts, copies 
of which arc sent gratis to anyone send- 
ing in six stamped self-addressed envel- 
opes. So far, more than 6,000 people have 
written in to subscribe, and recent issues 
include a photograph of Herst kissing the 
Blarney Stone on a trip to Ireland and a 
long piece on the infamous Jean Sperati 
of Paris, “one of the most dangerous 
stamp counterfeiters ever to wield stamp 
tongs.” Sperati, Herst told his readers, 
was a genius who even made his own pa- 
per, duplicating that of original stamps. 
Fortunately, Sperati's American coun- 
terfeits were few, limited mostly to Con- 
federate stamps, and, although the coun- 
terfeits were superbly done, Sperati 
tripped himself up by using the faked 
postmark of Middlebury, Vt. 

Above and beyond writing his own 
magazine and books, Herst serves as an 
untiring correspondent for any number 
of philatelic publications. Last February 
he and Ida took a two-week vacation in 
the Bahamas and, as Herst reported to 
readers of the 1971 spring issue of Herst' s 
Outbursts, "Aside from the fishing, 
swimming and just relaxing, we spent 
the time producing this issue of Out- 
bursts ■; 14 of our weekly columns for 
MekeeTs Weekly Stamp News; 16 of our 
monthly columns on ‘Stamps’ for Hob- 
bies; feature articles for Western Stamp 
Collector; a series of articles for First 
Days; two articles for Philatelic Mag- 
azine of London and one for Stamp News 
of Australia, for each of which we arc 
American correspondent.” 

Philate/ically, Herst has received hon- 
or after honor. He is one of only five per- 
sons to receive the gold medal of the 
New Haven Philatelic Society, and in 
1961 he won the John A. Luff Award 
of the American Philatelic Society, the 
most coveted in the country, for his ex- 
ceptional contributions to stamp collect- 
ing. Herst himself is not only a member 
of the APS but one of its five ac- 
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A HERST SAMPLER OF 
THE WORLD'S 
SPORTING STAMPS 



credited experts qualified to pass on U.S. 
stamps submitted for authenticity. He 
was the stamp consultant for the radio 
program The Answer Man. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Stamp Dealers As- 
sociation, the Oklahoma Philatelic So- 
ciety, the Royal Philatelic Society ofCan- 
ada, the British Philatelic Association, 
the Texas Philatelic Association and five 
dozen other stamp organizations. He is 
a founder-member of the Cardinal Spell- 
man Philatelic Museum, and hewasonce 
pleased to hear the late prelate remark 
that it was easy to be a cardinal but dif- 
ficult to be a philatelist. 

Stamps aside, Herst is a rabid joiner 
and do-gooder. “I'm everything!" he ex- 
ults. "I'm a Kiwanian, a 32nd degree 
Mason, aShriner! I’m in the Baker Street 
Irregulars where I've been invested as 
Colonel Emsworlh. V.C." Herst is also 
a member of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the Manuscript Society, 
the American Feline Society (he feeds 
stray cats), the Bancroft Library of the 
University of California and various oth- 
er organizations, including the Boy 
Scouts, for whom he is a merit badge ex- 
aminer in stamp collecting. "I just can't 
say no," Herst says of his multitudinous 
memberships. 

When it comes to memberships or hon- 
ors, he is rivaled only by his dog Alfie, 
a gigantic German shepherd. Alfic is 
mascot of the destroyer Alfred, an hon- 
orary citizen of West Germany, an hon- 
orary postman of the Italian post office 
and recipient of a commendation pro- 
mulgated by the German Shepherd 
Squad of Scotland Yard. Alfie's honors 
have come about through the efforts of 
his energetic master. Back in the 1950s 
Herst discovered that federal law per- 
mits private carriers to issue “local" 
stamps in delivering mail to and from 
post offices that do not offer home de- 
livery or pickup. Herst issued his own 
Shrub Oak local stamp, and in 1967 he 
pul Alfie on a second issue. The stamp 
shows Alfie carrying a letter in his mouth. 

Herst's discovery of the local loophole 
in federal law has prompted several per- 
sons elsew here to print their own stamps. 
A narrow-gauge railroad buff on Long 
Island issued a triangular stamp for lo- 
cal mail on his midget line, but the Fed- 
eral Government confiscated his stamps 
and suppressed the mini-service because 
he had put the prohibited words “Unit- 


ed States" on the stamp. Similarly, fed- 
eral authorities seized the local stamps 
used for delivery to Rattlesnake Island 
in Lake Erie because they were “in sim- 
ilitude" to government issue. In Walpole, 
Mass, the members of the "906 Stamp 
Club," all inmates of the Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution, operate a local 
post carrying letters from cells to the 
prison post office. Requests to have the 
route extended have been denied, says 
Herst, who is a patron of the prisoners 
and goes there once a year to speak 
and judge the inmate stamp show. 

fn the course of a year Herst gives 30 
to 40 speeches before all sorts of groups. 
“I am the most in-demand speaker in 
philately." Herst says. “That’s because 
I don't charge." 

Before a staid audience of stamp col- 
lectors, Herst is fond of posing as a col- 
lector of tea tags. With a straight face, 
he solemnly talks about the pleasures 
of collecting tea tags, especially from un- 
usual varieties of tea bags. Using phil- 
atelic jargon, Herst will hold up a tea 
bag and say, “This is the double string 
variety. Note the misprint, 'tooo- 
long.‘ " If the audience is receptive he 
will go on about tea bags all night. Sev- 
eral years ago Herst was paying a hotel 
bill in Portland. Ore. when a woman in 
front of him dropped her purse and the 
contents spilled all over the floor. “I'm 
terribly embarrassed," she said to Herst. 
“You must think I’m crazy, but I 
collect tea bags." Herst shouted, "So 
do I!" 

A self-confessed screwball. Herst 
comes by his quirks naturally. His fa- 
ther was a somber lawyer who died when 
Herst was 4, but his mother was an in- 
dividualist. A concert violinist, she 
played in an all-girl band that John Phil- 
ip Sousa once organized and served as 
Lillian Russell's accompanist. During 
World War II she was founder, pres- 
ident and sole member of IRCED. oth- 
erwise known as the Issue Ration Cards 
for Dogs society, and as such was the 
author of innumerable letters to the ed- 
itor of The New York Times. Whenever 
Mrs. Herst was accosted by a panhand- 
ler, she would not give him a dime but 
would invite him home for chicken noo- 
dle soup. 

Herst, who has been known from 
childhood as Pat because he was born 
on March 17, began collecting stamps 




when he was 8 and early on developed 
affinities for certain stamps and coun- 
tries. He started collecting the Barbados 
"olive blossom": the very name Straits 
Settlements smacked of romance to him; 
and he developed a deep love for Ne- 
pal. "Nepal is one of my countries," he 
will confide to a fellow collector. 

When not engrossed in stamps. Herst 
was an unruly youngster. Once a cop col- 
lared him for stealing apples from a gro- 
cery store and Mrs. Herst exclaimed, 
"Really' And I can't even get him to 
cat fruit." At the age of 12 Herst was 
shipped off to Portland. Ore. to live with 
an aunt. He attended high school in Port- 
land and then went to Reed College, 
where he was graduated in 1931. He 
got a job as a reporter on the Morning 
Oregonian but, as he wrote in Nassau 
Street, his autobiography, "the increas- 
ing shadows of Depression fell across 
the lumber capital of the nation, and un- 
fortunately I found my services dispensed 
with. I was given a letter to The New 
York Times calling attention to my abil- 
ities." Bumming east on freights, Herst 
duly presented himself to the editors of 
the Times. He worked there briefly sell- 
ing classified advertising and then moved 
to the Newark Star Ledger. But two 
days in Newark introduced Herst to two 
facts of life he had not previously en- 
countered: first, commuting from New 
York to Newark was "a somewhat re- 
verse form of existence." and second, 
"people in Newark in 1932 did not be- 
lieve in classified advertising." 

Taking another job, Herst labored for 
two weeks like a busy elf. cutting imi- 
tation leather into fancy letters for the- 
ater marquees. Unfortunately, his rale 
of production slowed noticeably after 
using a razor-sharp knife to cut the let- 
ters "G" and "S,” and he left joyfully 
with bandaged fingers for a position in 
a Wall Street firm, Lcbcnthal and Com- 
pany, dealers in municipal bonds. 

Paid only SI 2 a week, Herst was not 
long in supplementing his income (and 
that of his fellow workers at Lebenthal's) 
by forming a syndicate to buy up stamps 
and sell them at a profit to dealers on 
nearby Nassau Street. Talk around the 
office dealt less with bonds and more 
with stamps, and the head of the firm de- 
creed that there was to be no more men- 
tion of stamps. Herst, falling back on 
what sociologists call collective repre- 


sentation, said, "Let'scall them worms." 
and the Worm Syndicate at Lebenthal's 
continued to do business. Given an hour 
for lunch, Herst spent four minutes wolf- 
ing down orange juice, coffee and a 
doughnut and the remaining 56 minutes 
discussing the finer points of philately 
with dealers and collectors. At Lebcn- 
thal's Herst worked furiously because 
lie believed in giving value for money 
received ("When Pat works," says Ida. 
"things fly in all directions"), and he 
was promoted to cashier. Despite an as- 
sured future on the Street, Herst quit in 
1935 to become a stamp dealer. 

From the start, he loved being in 
stamps full time, and the saddest part 
of each day came when he had to lock 
the door to his office at 116 Nassau 
Street, an ancient, narrow thoroughfare 
as rich in characters as a Moroccan soak. 
To begin with, there were the "salche- 
leers," little men, mostly East European 
Jews, who, with no overhead and no cap- 
ital except their wits, made the rounds 
of dealers and collectors, toting stamps 
in voluminous satchels on speculation 
and consignment. Adhering to their cul- 
tural milieu, they spoke a rich patois 
that has surcharged stamp collecting w ith 
soul-felt Yiddish expressions. For Herst, 
deskbound, serving collectors during the 
day, the satchclecrs were as necessary 
as bees to a flower, since they polli- 
nated philatelically all over town. 

Satchcleers still exist in stamps, and 
although Herst now lives 45 miles out 
of New York City he lets them know 
in advance when he is about to visit the 
metropolis so they may open their satch- 
els and spread their wares before his 
eyes. For several years. Herst has been 
making notes on the satchclcer subcul- 
ture, and he is particularly taken by the 
exploits of one known as Morris ("l 
wouldn't kill a fly") Coca-Cola, a di- 
minutive Russian who wore oversized 
secondhand coats that cascaded off his 
birdlike shoulders and gathered in rich 
drapery around his ankles. 

In Heist's first heady days on Nassau 
Street satchcleers were not the only char- 
acters. At 90 Nassau Street lurked the 
Burger brothers, Gus and Arthur, el- 
derly Germans who moved into the 
building in 1886 and hadn't dusted a 
thing since. Their premises were awash 
w ith all sorts of papers and stamps, many 
of them rarities, including discoveries 
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made by the brothers themselves when 
Ihey bicycled through the South in the 
1890s looking up Confederate veterans 
with “old letters.” The building that 
housed the Burgers was equally ancient. 
Five stories high, it had no elevator, 
and the rest rooms were marked “For 
Males” and “For Females.” 

Despite the Victorian clutter around 
them, the Burgers knew the exact lo- 
cation of every stamp, and when they 
had finally fetched forth, amid clouds 
of dust and cobwebs, a superb sheet-cor- 
ner margin copy of, say, the U.S. 3f* 
1851 (Scot l No. 1 1 ), their price was out- 
rageous. Arthur would say to Gus, 
“What should we ask for this?” Gus 
would answer, “Twenty dollars." Arthur 
would then tell the collector, in earshot 
all the while, “Just what 1 was think- 
ing. Forty dollars." 

In Herst's time, outfoxing the broth- 
ers, dubbed the Burglars, became a sport 
for experts. Anyone who outwitted them 
was elected to the Fox Club, which made 
its headquarters in the office of Percy 
Doane, an auctioneer. “The rules were 
simple.” Herst says. “One had to visit 
the offices of the Burger brothers, buy a 
stamp from them at retail and then put 
it in one of Doanc's auctions. If the 
buyer netted a profit on the deal after 
paying Doane the commission, he was 
in. But simple as the rules were, the at- 
tainment of membership was fraught 
with certain difficulties. In the first place, 
the stamp would have to be bought suf- 
ficiently below its value to permit a prof- 
it when sold at auction. Since the Burg- 
ers were usually anticipatory in their 
prices, asking a figure at which an item 
might be expected to sell 10 years hence, 
this made a profitable sale more than un- 
likely. The only way would be by find- 
ing the Burgers uninformed on the true 
value of something — and these Joves 
hardly ever nodded.” 

One character Herst knew well, Y. 
Souren, was out of a Peter Lorre-Syd- 
ney Greenstreet movie. Souren, whose 
real name was Souren Yohannasiants, 
was a Georgian who had fled Russia dur- 
ing the revolution with a SI 00 000 col- 
lection of clocks hidden under the hay 
in a donkey cart. In the late 1930s Sour- 
en occupied a fancy office on Park Av- 
enue, and visitors were admitted only 
after scrutiny, as though suspected mem- 
bers of a spy ring. He kept a private dos- 
sier on stamp dealers, collectors and 
those stamps that had passed through 


his hands. He had X-ray machines, ul- 
traviolet apparatus and cameras at hand, 
and lie was fond of bringing forth, with 
appreciative Near Eastern chuckles, pho- 
tographs of what Herst describes as “un- 
questionably the same item, perhaps with 
a straight edge [of a stamp] reperforated 
[to make it more valuable], a fancy can- 
cel added or other stamps added to the 
cover.” Souren also had photographs 
of ads by stamp dealers offering items 
that were misleading. “Comes in handy 
whenever I want something from some- 
one who doesn't want to cooperate,” 
Souren told Herst. 

Years ahead of the FBI, Souren had 
a camera hidden in the ceiling of his 
front door. “He was always afraid of 
being robbed," Herst recalls in Nassau 
Street, “and with good reason, for in 
his heyday it is doubtful whether any 
premises short of the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving and the stamp vaults 
in Washington held a more valuable ac- 
cumulation of stamps. He showed me 
photographs of every person who had 
passed through that door in recent days. 

I saw my photograph several times." 

With Herst, Souren unveiled his trea- 
sures, including his gem of gems, a block 
of the U.S. 24(f 1869 inverted center, 
which went with him everywhere. Sour- 
en had the block mounted between glass 
panels in a small holder that he secret- 
ed in a special coat pocket. “Several 
times overa sandwich ora meal he would 
take it out and admire it," Herst says. 

Always a keen student of stamps as 
well as a collector. Herst was not long 
in putting his knowledge to profit. While 
examining some minor purchases one 
day, he happened to notice that a copy 
of the U.S. 30<5 1869 looked a bit odd. 
The flags were on top of the stamp in- 
stead of the bottom. It was a rare error, 
Scott No. 121b, which then cataloged 
at S4.500. Herst had paid S3 for it. and 
he sold it for S3.300. He bought a car 
and steamship tickets for himself and 
his mother for a trip to Europe, where 
he made several coups. In London, Herst 
learned the Coronation issue of Southern 
Rhodesia had suddenly become scarce 
because it was withdrawn from sale. The 
set had a face value of about 30<5, but a 
British dealer offered Herst S4.03 for a 
set. Herst called New York, where the 
set was selling for only 40*5, and asked 
a dealer to ship as many sets as pos- 
sible. Herst wound up selling some for 
S5 each. In Paris, Herst made a find at 


one of the bookstalls along the Seine, 
an old album containing at least 500 cop- 
ies of the U.S 50t Omaha, Scott No. 
291. He bought the collection for S20 
and within six weeks had disposed of 
all the stamps for almost SI, 000. 

Back home on Nassau Street, Herst 
also prospered. On Pearl Harbor Day 
he reacted with philatelic foresight. The 
minute he heard news of the attack, he 
addressed five envelopes to fictitious ad- 
dresses in Tokyo. When Germany de- 
clared war on the U.S., Herst sent five 
envelopes to fictitious addresses in Ber- 
lin. Eighteen months later all the en- 
velopes came back to Herst with a se- 
ries of unusual postmarks and censor 
stamps, and they have been in his World 
War II collection ever since. 

Over age for service, Herst talked 
about stamps to wounded veterans at 
hospitals. He believes stamps are excel- 
lent therapy. He also asked any service- 
men he knew to remember him wher- 
ever they went. Most did, and Herst 
now has the first letter mailed by the Ma- 
rines from Guadalcanal, a collection of 
stamps used for espionage purposes, cop- 
ies of Hitler's personal mail and the only 
propaganda leaflets dropped on the Jap- 
anese on Kiska and Attu. 

"I don't collect the convention al 
things," says Herst. “Philately has no 
limits. There's nothing in life that philat- 
ely doesn't cross.” To prove his point, 
Herst once made a bet with a collector 
that he, Herst, could start a specialist col- 
lection that would win a prize at a major 
stamp show, and that he would assem- 
ble the collection at a total cost of less 
than 55. Herst won the bet with a col- 
lection of wanted notices sent out on 
postcards by sheriffs in the 1870s and 
1880s. “In those days, mail service was 
faster than criminals," says Herst, who 
has scant regard for the present U.S. 
postal system. 

In 1946 Herst moved from Nassau 
Street toShrubOak. “I had toget away,” 
he says. “I couldn't get any work done. 
My office had become a lounge. There 
were all sorts of people there. One guy 
and his wife wanted to spend their hon- 
eymoon there.” 

In Shrub Oak the bane of Herst's ex- 
istence is getting common stamps from 
people who send in a “rarity." Herst 
will run to his stock, pick out a copy 
and send both back with the reply, “Now 
you have two of them!” He is often 
called in by estates to appraise collec- 
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tions, and from time to time genuine rar- 
ities do come his way. A 10-year-old 
boy in New Brunswick. N.J. discovered 
a copy of the 5<i Kenya stamp showing 
Owen Falls Dam with Queen Elizabeth 
upside down. Herst acted as agent for 
the youngster and sold the stamp, the 
only copy known, to the Maharajah of 
Bahawalpur for SI 0.000. The money was 
set aside for the boy's education. 

When Herst pays a bill he often mails 
out a mimeographed sheet headed, "My 
hobby is philately” in which he notes 
that stamp collecting can not only be 
fun but a profitable hobby if one col- 
lects intelligently. In Herst's opinion, too 
many neophytes and collectors buy fool- 
ishly. "Age does not make value” is 
one of Herst's favorite sayings. Other 
Herst commandments are, "Cheap 
stamps never become rare," "Condition 
is a factor only in relation to value,” "De- 
mand is a more important factor than 
supply,” "Beware of pitfalls that trap 
the unwary" and “There is no substi- 
tute for knowledge.” 

Hers! is the first to admit he doesn't 
know absolutely everything about ev- 
erything philatelic. Several years ago in 
one of his auctions he offered a cover 
(the collecting term used for an envel- 
ope) postmarked Harrisburgh, Alaska. 
A collector in Chicago called up and 
told Herst that he wanted to bid S400 
for it. Flabbergasted, Herst asked why, 
and the collector said, "Harrisburgh is 
the original name for Juneau. When 
Alaskans chose the name Harrisburgh, 
post office officials in Washington said 
they already had enough Harrisburghs 
and to change the name. This is the 
only cover I know postmarked Harris- 
burgh.'' Herst says, "The collector got 
the cover for S40 and he was overjoyed. 
You treat collectors fairly, and you'll 
never lose.” 

A couple of months ago Herst was in 
Albany, N.Y. to judge the show put on 
by the Fort Orange Stamp Club. As he 
walked by the exhibit panels his enthu- 
siasm appeared to flag. Was Herman 
Herst Jr. beginning to falter? Then he 
came upon a display of the intricate and 
seemingly boring regular U.S. issues of 
1908 and 1921. "Ah,” said an acquaint- 
ance, "don’t bother with those.” Herst 
stopped short. "Don't say that." he said. 
"They're exciting." Peering closely at 
them, he scribbled a high mark on his 
scorecard and said, “I can talk to these 
stamps — and they answer.” end 
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If you could get close enough 
you’d see he’s smoking 
a Gold Label Palma. 
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School’s in: watch out for baseball players 


O ne year ago, on a flat 121-acre 
plot of sandy soil just southeast 
of Sarasota, Fla. the doors were opened 
to something called the Kansas City 
Royals Baseball Academy. Built at a 
cost of SI Vi million by Ewing Kauffman, 
owner of the big-league Royals, the 
academy was supposed to take young 
athletes not versed in baseball but oth- 
erwise extremely gifted and send them 
on their way to the majors. Not since 
Bill Vecck signed a midget had base- 
ball produced such a laugh. 

Well, who's laughing now? At the 
end of last week the best record in all 
of professional baseball — a staggering 
.8 1 3 winning percentage had been ham- 
mered out by the first graduating class 
of Kauffman's academy, whose young, 
overlooked misfits were making a farce 
out of the Gulf Coast rookie league, 
a federation otherwise composed of 
the top draft choices of the Minnesota 
Twins, Pittsburgh Pirates, St. Louis 
Cardinals, Cincinnati Reds, Chicago 
White Sox and Cleveland Indians. 

The Academy Royals had won 30 


of 37 games, and in one outing stole 
nine bases. The pitching staff had more 
shutouts than the league's other six 
teams combined, and the triple, sup- 
posedly the most exciting offensive play 
in baseball, was being exhibited as 
never before. Unaided by anything as 
fast as an artificial surface, the Royals 
had banged out 24 three-base hits. 

The idea of the academy was. and 
is, so futuristic that many baseball ex- 
ecutives don’t believe it even now. In 
1970 a total of 7,682 youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 were scout- 
ed by the academy's staff, and 42 
were selected for the first class. None 
had been considered seriously by any 
other major league team during the 
drafting periods and eight had never 
played even one inning of high school 
baseball. Today 19 members of the orig- 
inal group remain at the academy. 
Four others already have been advanced 
into Kansas City's minor-league system. 
When the decision was made to enter 
the academy team into the Gulf Coast 
rookie league as a unit, many baseball 


men — including scouts — said it would 
fall flat on its face. 

Late last week the second class be- 
gan arriving in Sarasota, and whereas 
the first had nothing but hopes of suc- 
cess, the new group had some first- 
place facts to follow. The outsiders 
had excuses. 

"They are winning because they have 
played together for a year," some said. 

Nonsense, retorted Syd Thrift, the 
academy's director. "People say that 
we can execute better than teams that 
have been together for only six weeks. 
Heck, you can execute all day and 
never win if you have players who 
have weak arms or are slow runners. 
Our players have good arms and speed." 

Supposedly the Royals' biggest stum- 
bling block was going to be pitching. 
Any scout worth his weight in ex- 
pense vouchers will testify that it is im- 
possible for a youngster with a live 
arm to slide past the draft unnoticed. 
Well, somebody must be wrong some- 
where. The Royals are loaded down 
with unheralded live arms. Of the 12 
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pitchers used most on the Royals’ 
staff, 11 have won games. Tom Du- 
gan has won three times without los- 
ing — and he drives the academy bus. 

The other evening Clark Griffith of 
the Minnesota Twins sat at Payne 
Park in Sarasota and watched the 
young Royals. "Any time a team has 
a record as good as this one’s,” said 
Griffith, "you take a look at it. It’s pos- 
sible this team already should be play- 
ing in a higher league. Mr. Kauffman’s 
idea is ultraprogressive. People are now 
watching his players closer than ever 
before.” Eight of Minnesota’s top 10 
choices from the summer free-agent 
draft are playing in the league, but 
with the season almost over, the Twins 
are 14 games behind the Royals. 

Bill y Herman, the former Brooklyn 
Dodger star second baseman, has 
watched the academy team from the 
start. "Last fall,” he says, "they played 
junior college teams and I thought they 
looked real bad. But it’s amazing how 
the players developed.” 

By spring the Royals were advanced 
enough to play major colleges, semi- 
pro teams and even minor-league clubs. 
At one point (he Royals ran off a 24- 
game winning streak as their percentage 
climbed to .700. They also took a trip 
through Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 
and Colombia, winning 10 of 14 games 
while drawing 106,000 people. 

The team's top players now are Min- 
nie Minoso-Arrietta, son of the old 
White Sox star, and Ron Washington, 
a catcher. Young Minnie, 19, is hit- 
ting over .330 and will probably make 
White Sox fans cry in the future. Not 
drafted by any major-league team de- 
spite a fine high school record in Ev- 
anston, III., Minoso was found by the 
Royals and brought to Sarasota. He 
has remained one of the most dedicated 
students in the academy. Washington 
has remarkably swift moves for a catch- 
er and is not afraid to throw when he 
sees a chance to pick a runner off 
base. He also is fast enough to steal a 
lot of bases himself, something catchers 
do not normally do. 

It is Syd Thrift's contention that 
there is no shortstop in the league 
who can go deeper into the hole and 
throw the runner out at first better 
than Frank While. White is one of 
the athletes who never played an in- 


ning of high school baseball, having 
concentrated on football and basketball. 
Another is Gary Rahe of Harper, Tex- 
as. An outstanding football player, Rahe 
turned a deaf ear to the blandishments 
of college recruiters and decided to at- 
tend the academy instead, even though 
he had played only a few games of base- 
ball in his life. 

Word of the academy has now spread 
to young athletes throughout the coun- 
try. In June a 17-year-old right-handed 
pitcher named Bob Gipson showed up in 
Sarasota, having paid his own expenses 
from Plainfield, Ind., and with a name 
like that, why he was never drafted is a 
mystery. The Royals thought it was even 
more of a mystery when they saw Gip- 
son throw. So far he has won five games 
and saved two others. Another Hoosicr 
walk-on is Stu Hosking of East Gary, a 
three-game winner who gives up less than 
a run a game. 

The academy succeeds probably be- 
cause it does things differently from 
other organizations, and more thor- 
oughly. There are videotape replays, 
bodybuilding sessions and classroom 
lectures, and any time a boy feels he 
is doing something wrong he can get 
an instructor to take him out on one 
of the four diamonds and work to cor- 
rect his mistake. Every day each stu- 
dent gets a minimum of 20 minutes of 
hitting against live pitching. There are 
many major-leaguers who do not get 
that much hitting time in a week. 
"Our aim,” says Joe Tanner, the hit- 
ting instructor, "is to take a boy who 
is having problems and work with 
him in such a way that when he is 
through he walks off the field with a 
smile on his face because he knows he 
has accomplished something.” 

There is no team in baseball today 
with the overall speed of the young Roy- 
als. Manager Buzzy Keller docs not 
hesitate to use the double steal, which 
has set up a number of big innings. 
To increase defensive speed, the in- 
structors came up with a novel idea. 
For years everyone thought a pitching 
machine should be used only for bai- 
ting practice; the Royals turned it 
around and aimed it at their inficlders. 
It throws a ball at exactly the same 
spot every time, and the fielders move 
closer or farther away, perfecting their 
technique with various bounces. And 


because the bounces are uniform, the 
players’ reactions can be measured and 
compared. For trickier bounces the 
staff uses a curveball pitching machine. 

The rookie-league season ends this 
month, which will not be too soon for 
the academy's opposition. After all, 
they are the chosen ones of baseball, 
and it gets tiresome being beaten by 
football players. In fact, it’s no laugh- 
ing matter unless you are Ewing Kauff- 
man. Then it’s hilarious. 


THE WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


Ml \A/EQT an< * k* rs ‘ ^ uan Ma- 

IM L VVLuI richal’s and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tito Fuentes' regular poker game last week 
was spiced with some untypical baseball talk. 
It used to be that baseball was a subject to 
be avoided, first when Marichal was a 20- 
game winner and Fuentes a struggling bit 
player and, more recently, when Fuentes 
was going well but Marichal was not win- 
ning. That all changed when Juan and Tito 
joined to win one for san francisco. Ma- 
richal shut out the Expos on two hits for 
his first victory since June 23 and Fuentes 
drove in the game's only run with a bases- 
loaded, ninth-inning single. The return to 
form of Marichal and Gaylord Perry, who 
has pitched complete-game wins in his last 
two starts, may be just what the Giants 
need to hold off los angeles, enjoying a 
pitching boost of its own. Bill Singer, look- 
ing less injured each outing, tossed his sec- 
ond straight complete game, a 6-1 win over 
the Phils, and 20-year-old Doyle Alexander 
was even more effective the next night when 
he threw a four-hitter. Alexander is merely 
a spot starter for the Dodgers, but he has 
given that term a new meaning in L.A. “He's 
the pitcher we use when we're on the spot 
and need a win,” explains Pitching Coach 
Red Adams. Even with Rico Carty back 
on the disabled list with blood clots in his 
leg, Ralph Garr nursing a sore heel, Felix 
Millan missing games with an injured hand, 
Zoilo Vcrsallcs with an injured leg and Or- 
lando Cepcda undergoing surgery, Atlanta 
still won four of six as Henry Aaron ex- 
tended his batting streak to 22 games and 
Rookie of the Year candidate Earl Williams 
hit four homers and drove in nine runs. 
Houston's fast-finishing Don Wilson, who 
has lost only once since the All-Star break, 
gained his fifth straight win 8-2 over the 
continued 
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Braves, and Cincinnati's young ace Don 
Gullett picked up his 1 3th triumph by the 
same score over the Cubs. The management 
in san diego, which has the worst atten- 
dance in the majors (401,573), has stopped 
putting on a false happy face. "We have to 
be worried," said General Manager Ed 
Lcishman after only 10,828 persons came 
to watch the Padres' Dave Roberts and the 
Mets' Tom Seaver battle for the league ERA 
lead — a game the Padres won 1-0 in 12 in- 
nings. "We just can't ignore the situation 
anymore. The last few days have been the 
most disappointing in our three years here." 
The real question is whether Lcishman can 
ignore offers from places like Dallas, which 
has been trying to lure the Padres away 
from Southern California. 

SF 72-51 LA 65-56 ATL 64-60 

HOUS 60-60 CIN 57-6S SO 46-77 


Ml CAQT "Did you see any of the 
N L L HO I game'.’" Pittsburgh's 
Bob Robertson asked clubhouse man John 
Hallahan. "Didn't sec a pitch," Hallahan 
answered. "Neither did we," said Robert- 
son, who had been on the field for all the ac- 
tion, or what action Bob Gibson of st. 
louis allowed. He threw the first no-hitter 
of his life and the Pirates looked like they 
were wearing blinders. It was the first no- 
hitter against the Bucs since 1955 and the 
first thrown in Pittsburgh since 1907. For 
the reeling division leaders it could not have 
come at a worse time; it was their 1 4th loss 
in their last 20 games and brought the Cards 
to within five games of first place. Even 
though Catcher Ted Simmons told a team- 
mate at dinner two nights before, "I gotta 
hunch Gibby's gonna throw a no-hitter,” 
Gibson was especially surprised. "I never 
thought I'd throw a no-hitter because I'm 
a high-ball pitcher,” he said. "There are 
many more high-ball hitters than low-ball 
hitters." Chicago continued its drive to chal- 
lenge for the lead on the pitching of two re- 
vived veterans. Juan Pizarro, who has won 
four of six games since making it back from 
the minors, defeated the Pirates 2-1 with a 
five-hitter and Milt Pappas won his 14th 
game of the season 3-1 over the Reds. Pi- 
zarro’s return has been particularly timely 
for the Cubs, whose relief pitching has been 
inconsistent and whose pinch hitting has 
been invisible. Not one in 10 pinch hitters 
succeeded this year. In fact, all but two of 
the starting pitchers hit for a better aver- 
age, which is one reason why Leo Duro- 
cher has tended to stay with his starters. In 
winning three of his last four starts Pizarro 
has pitched complete games each time. “He 
looks like he's sweating to death out there. 
He sweats more than anyone I've ever seen,” 
says Ron Santo of Pizarro. "And yet he 
has something in reserve. He's got great en- 
durance." Endurance is something new 


york pitchers, with the exception of Tom 
Seaver, need. They can't count on their bat- 
ters to help them; twice the Mets were shut 
out by the Padres. Four of Montreal's 
games were shutouts; two losses by one and 
two runs, two wins by three and five runs 
pitched by Steve Rcnko over the Giants 
and Bill Stoneman over the Dodgers. Don 
Money's 13th-inning, two-run double 
against L.A. and Deron Johnson's two-run 
homer against San Diego gave Philadel- 
phia two come-from-bchind victories. 

PITT 71-50 ST. L 67-54 CHI 64-54 

NY 58-60 PHIL 53-67 MONT 48-71 

A I \A/F QT Thc bright p rospects in 

ML VVLU I the Kansas city or- 
ganization arc not all down on thc farm. 
With seven wins in their last eight games 
the Royals regained a seven-game hold 
on second place. The pitching stalT, led 
by starter Dick Drago whose two wins in- 
cluded a 5-0 victory over thc Red Sox, 
and Reliever Jim York, who struck out 
19 batters in his last 12 innings, allowed 
only eight runs over a 70-inning span for 
a 1.03 ERA. And the Royal infield was 
nothing short of regal in two games against 
the Red Sox, turning seven double plays 
as K.C. improved its record for the year 
against the Sox to 7-0. Even with all 
those victories the Royals still lost ground 
to Oakland. Stretching their lead to 14 
games, the A’s won seven in a row, in- 
cluding Vida Blue's 21st and 22nd tri- 
umphs of the season. His latter victory 
came on Blue Day at Yankee Stadium, 
where 126 persons named Blue were al- 
lowed in free. The Yanks’ management 
happily gave away those seats because 
Blue’s appearance drew 45,000 fans, 29,000 
more than had showed up the day before 
to watch the two teams play. Blue is thc 
league’s top draw on the road, but the Ath- 
letics arc easily the most unwelcome vis- 
itors in the majors. So far this year they 
have won 47 of 65 road games and, ac- 
cording to Manager Dick Williams, would 
just as soon never play at home. At the 
close of the team’s most recent home 
stand when the bleachers were sparsely 
filled, Williams said, “It will be a plea- 
sure to get out of town. On the road 
they appreciate us.” Harmon Killebrew 
hit three home runs for Minnesota, one 
of them his long-awaited 500th. Thc Kill- 
er, who still has only 15 homers for the 
year, had slugged just one since June 22, 
a record for unproductivity matched by 
the Twins' bullpen. Stan Williams finally 
got a save. It was the first by a Twins’ re- 
liever since June 30. No one seems in- 
terested in saving anything in California, 
where reserve Catchers Jerry Moses and 
Jeff Torborg were the latest players to 
rap the management. "There is a lot 


more wrong with this club than the John- 
son and Conigliaro cases,” said Moses. 
"It’s poorly run from top to bottom. 
Lefty Phillips tears down a player's con- 
fidence rather than building it up.” “I 
have no respect for thc Angels' uniform," 
added Torborg. These latest zingers brought 
out the stoic best in Manager Phillips, 
who said, "We're not exactly talking about 
Gabby Hartnett and Elston Howard. All 
of this isn't worth commenting on." Mil- 
waukee and Chicago broke four-game los- 
ing streaks with tight pitching. Rookie Jim 
Slaton, now 8-4 for thc last place Brew- 
ers, defeated the Indians 9-1, and Tom 
Bradley and Bart Johnson of the Sox com- 
bined to shut out the Orioles. 

OAK 78-42 KC 63-55 CHI 57-63 

CAL 56-66 MINN 53-65 MIL 53-67 

A I C A QT was DETROIT Reliever 
ML LMO I Bill Dcnchy who stung 
boston's Reggie Smith with a pitched ball, 
but the man who came away feeling sore was 
Tiger Manager Billy Martin. After the game, 
which thc Tigers lost 12-1 1, Martin encoun- 
tered Smith at Fenway Park. Calmly put- 
ting down his pipe and his Western novel, 
Martin asked the Red Sox outfielder, "You 
looking for me?" "What's your problem?” 
Smith replied. "You’re thc one with thc 
problem," said Martin. "Your mouth." At 
that, Smith, who is 17 years younger and 
about 20 pounds heavier, reportedly made a 
move at Martin, only to be halted by police, 
who were obviously aware of Martin's un- 
blemished record in his previous bouts. “Do 
us a favor and don’t hit him. Bill,” the cops 
pleaded. Martin pulled his punches until lat- 
er, when he said, "He'd have been a sucker 
for a right." While the Tigers and Sox bat- 
tled for second Baltimore opened a nine- 
game lead, its longest of the season. The Ori- 
oles looked stronger than at any time this 
year with Jim Palmer pitching his second 
consecutive four-hit victory and lefty Dave 
McNally off the disabled list. Although still 
bothered slightly by the sore elbow that kept 
him inactive for a month, McNally allowed 
only three hits in the six innings he pitched in 
his first start, new york failed to hit a 
home run all week, as did Washington, 
which averaged a mere 4.5 hits a game. In 
Cleveland the Indians were worried about 
homers of another sort. It is rumored that 
the Tribe will play part of its home sched- 
ule in New Orleans in 1974, and the play- 
ers arc threatening to take the issue to their 
lawyer. "We'd be on the road almost all 
year,” complained Outfielder Ted Uhlaen- 
der. “What will be our home park? Where 
will we settle our families? What will Cleve- 
land fans think of all this?” 

BALT 71-44 DET 65-54 BOST 64-56 

NY 60-61 WASH 49-70 CLEV 48-72 
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What a good time for all the good things of a Kent. 

Mild, smooth taste— exclusive Micronitd filter. 

King size or Deluxe 100’s. 
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sporting look / Jute Campbell 


What in blue blazers ? (Also 


The knitted blazer is the latest ad- 

* dition to a long and noble line. These 
lightweight, lighthearted versions of the 
old standard jacket add a degree of con- 
venience and comfort that make this clas- 
sic more of a bon vivant and an even 
better traveler. 

Victorian in origin, the blazer began 
as a striped garment that symbolized 
membership in an exclusive school or 
club. Sportsmen of all schools adopted 
it as a natural extension of its early func- 
tion and today, with sport an interna- 
tional denominator in men's clothing, 
the blazer has flared to new heights of 
popularity. They are ubiquitous at sport- 
ing events, and nearly all teams at the 
Olympics and Pan-American Games use 
the garment as a parade uniform. And 
no television sportscaster would feel 
completely dressed these days without 
his blazer, replete with hidden micro- 
phone and brocade network symbol on 
the breast pocket. 

So what's new with the old standby? 
Well, the fabric, for one thing. The day 
of the stifT-as-starch blazer (in any col- 
or as long as it was navy blue) has given 
way to the advent of lightweight knit- 
ted materials — some in I00 r ,‘ wool and 
others in combinations of wool and syn- 
thetics — that come on more as sweaters 
than jackets. The knitted material has 
the sort of stretch Commodore Lipton 
never dreamed about. They pack like 
sweaters, too, and come out of the most 
overcrowded suitcase remarkably free of 
wrinkles. 

Tailoring, too, has changed. The 
stretchier fabric permits armholes to be 
cut higher and sleeves to be even nar- 
rower. The jackets themselves are more 
fitted and longer, with high center vents 
or double vents in back. 

No group of athletes has given the 
new blazers a better reception than ten- 
nis players. One reason, of course, is 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY I0HN MARMARAS 



WHERE IN BLAZERS? 

John Ncwcombc's blazer is SI 60 at Dorso, 
Beverly Hills; Arthur Ashe’s is S200 at 
Roos/Atkins, San Francisco and White- 
house & Hardy, New York. Tony Roche's 
jacket is SI 10 at Baskin of Chicago, Has- 
tings, San Francisco and Wallach's New 
York: Tom Okker’s is S160 at Gidding- 
Jenny, Cincinnati and Whitchousc & 
Hardy. Ray Kcldie (above) sports a SI00 
model from Jordan Marsh. Miami and 
Norton-Ditto, Houston. Dorso "s jacket is 
available now, the others in November. 


red, gray . . .) 


the strong social side to the game; an- 
other is the fact that no sport is more peri- 
patetic, which makes the good traveling 
qualities of these blazers even more ap- 
pealing. In a period of weeks players 
on the international tour may compete 
in events from Bristol, England to 
Gstaad, Switzerland to Forest Hills. 

Wimbledon champion John New- 
combe, shown at top left with his 3-year- 
old son Clint at London's Hurlingham 
Club, says he spends about four months 
of the year on his Texas tennis ranch, an- 
other two months in Australia and the 
rest of his time on the lour. Here New- 
combc is wearing a 100'V wool double- 
knit blazer by Beverly Hills men's wear 
specialist Dick Dorso. It is cut on the 
lines of a hacking jacket, with double 
vents and navy tabs under the gold but- 
tons on the sleeves. 

Arthur Ashe, the leader of pro ten- 
nis' mod squad, sports some of the fin- 
est and most expensive labels in cloth- 
ing, including several by Pierre Cardin. 
At top right he is shown at the Queen's 
Club in an Oscar de la Renta for After 
Six blazer with three patch pockets and 
a center vent. The material is knit of 
wool and polyester. 

Australian Tony Roche ( bottom left) 
waits for a practice court at the Queen’s 
Club in his navy blazer from Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx — a double-knit Ce- 
lanese Fortrcl polyester that has strong 
wrinkle resistance. At bottom right, Tom 
Okker of Holland and Ingrid Bentzer 
of Sweden take in a match at Wim- 
bledon, Okker in a hacking-jackct-cut 
blazer made of lightweight double-knit 
wool that looks like tweed. It is by Car- 
lo Palazzi for Jaeger. 

On this page, Aussie Ray Keldie 
watches a morning practice game at the 
Queen's Club. His tan blazer is made 
of very lightweight wool and polyester 
and comes from Corbin, Ltd. end 
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sailing / Hugh Mcllvanney 


Steering the ship of state 

British Prime Minister Edward Heath was off sailing, leading his 
country to world yachting glory. But who was minding the country? 


A s the British yacht Morning Cloud. 

< running raggedly under broken gear 
and before a Force six wind, came home 
to Plymouth in the final race of the Ad- 
miral's Cup last week, there was much 
more than the hazards of this particularly 
exhausting voyage to depress her skip- 
per. All the way out from Cowes, on 
the Isle of Wight, to the forlorn pile of 
the Fastnet Rock, off the southwestern 
extremity of Ireland, the highly sophis- 
ticated radio equipment aboard Morning 
Chnd had fed into her austere cabin a 
kind of information no racing yacht be- 
fore her had ever received. On the re- 
turn to Plymouth, the messages coming 
through from London were more fre- 
quent, their substance more momentous- 
ly gloomy. Time and again, Mr. Ed- 
ward Heath was obliged to detach him- 
self from the problems besetting his 30- 
foot sloop and forget that he was captain 


of the British team that was on its way 
to defeating Australia and the U.S. in 
the Admiral's Cup. He was forced to as- 
sume his working identity as Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and, as 
he absorbed more and more detail of 
the murderous violence in Ulster, to ad- 
mit that the very title of that kingdom 
had yet again emerged as one of the sad- 
der jokes of the 20th century. 

Even before the series of four races 
for the cup had begun. Heath was heav- 
ily criticized for adopting his sporting 
persona at a time when political demands 
on his energies remained undiminished 
by the imminence of Parliament's sum- 
mer recess. Inexorably, the Admiral's 
Cup, the greatest international team 
event in the yachting calendar, was 
dragged from the sports columns onto 
the front pages. The more venerable 



AT THE HELM OF "MORNING CLOUD," HEATH (SECOND FROM REAR) AVOIDS A CRASH 


yachting correspondents summoned all 
of their considerable insularity and went 
on mumbling doggedly about luffing and 
tacking and booms and headsails. But 
their resistance was hopeless. The big, 
wild world outside had infiltrated theirs, 
as it was always likely to do from the mo- 
ment Ted Heath had gone to Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., on Madison Avenue, 
to seek a design to replace the first Morn- 
ing Cloud , the ocean racer he had bought 
"off the shelf" after only three years of 
dinghy sailing. 

He had been a purely honorary mem- 
ber of his sailing club in Broadstairs, 
Kent — where his father is retired after 
working his way up from carpenter to 
owner of a building business— until he 
met Gordon Knight on the jetty one 
day in the spring of 1966. "It's about 
time you did some sailing," said Knight, 
a Broadstairs schoolmaster. "I'll take 
you up on that," Heath answered breez- 
ily. And he did, with the eye for detail 
of a man who has had to make sense of 
memos all his adult life. "He doesn’t 
saii by instinct," Knight says now. 
"It's something he had to learn. But 
he is constantly asking questions, he 
never forgets something he's told, and 
he doesn't mind being corrected. I've 
often seen him with a group at the 
club bar, moving ashtrays around to 
represent boats, working out where he 
went wrong." Within nine months of 
making his maiden outing on the first 
Morning Cloud, Heath was going wrong 
rarely enough to surge away with the 630- 
mile Sydney-Hobart race, one of (he 
classics of ocean sailing. 

If Sparkman & Stephens (Heath's 
firm choice despite a great deal of buy- 
British heckling) suspected they would 
not have a free hand in drawing up 
the lines of Morning Cloud II, they 
were absolutely right. Heath quickly 
gathered round him a crew of highly 
qualified specialists, and when it came 
to the design of Morning Cloud II, 
which was to be aimed specifically at 
the Admiral's Cup, they proved to be 
a vigorously outspoken committee. 
There were spirited discussions at Che- 
quers, the official country home of Prime 
M inisters, and at his London fiat. "We're 
a strong crew," says Anthony Churchill, 
a financial journalist turned publisher, 
who is the yacht's navigator. "There's 
only one skipper in ocean racing who 
could keep us all together." 

Even at the drawing-board stage their 
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THE VICTORIOUS CAPTAIN ENJOYS SOME STOUT AND A JOKE WITH SAILING WRITERS 


independence was raucous. But it was 
informed. George Stead, recruited as a 
helmsman this year, is a yacht builder. 
Peter Dove, a foredeck hand, is a sail- 
maker. Owen Parker, a tough, broad- 
chested man with a drawling Hampshire 
accent, is a ship’s chandler in Southamp- 
ton when he is not acting as sailing mas- 
ter for his Prime Minister. The others 
earn their living well away from water, 
but they had clear, convincing ideas 
about the yacht they wanted to sail. 

Heath insists that he has never found 
it embarrassing to be surrounded by so 
much expert opinion. ‘‘Our crew is a 
carefully selected group of specialists,” 
he says, ‘‘but the others will tell you 
that I am a specialist at examining data, 
sorting out priorities and making de- 
cisions. That’s my function now, just 
as it was when we were deciding ex- 
actly what kind of boat we needed. We 
were after a racing machine, and that 
is what she is. Naturally, she was ex- 
pensive. I’m not a very rich man and 
she stretched me financially.” He hes- 
itated for a moment, and the full, deep- 
ly tanned face under the silver hair of- 
fered a smile that stopped a long way 
short of the toothy chortle that has 
kept so many cartoonists in work. ‘‘Not 
quite to my limit, but enough.” 

He is a 55-year-old bachelor whose 
single-minded pursuit of a political ca- 
reer was relieved only by his love of 
music until that chance meeting on the 
Broadstairs jetty. His new interest is def- 
initely helping to keep him youthful, and 
also, while he has been accused of be- 
ing a remote, socially insensitive man, 
around boats and yachtsmen he is both 
animated and gregarious. ‘‘In any case,” 
he says, ‘‘suggestions that Morning Cloud 
cost 40,000 pounds are well out. We 
were purely and simply interested in rac- 
ing, so we didn't ask for luxuries. We 
have no deepfreeze, no stereo. We think 
about only one thing on board. Above 
and below deck, our boat is a work- 
shop where we work at winning races. 
We certainly never discuss politics. I 
couldn't tell you what the others' pol- 
itics are.” 

Morning Cloud's performance in the 
British trials had encouraged the selec- 
tors to go for relatively smaller boats. 
Prospect of Whitby , the largest of the 
three British choices, had a 33.2 rating 
(Morning Cloud was 30.7), while the prin- 
cipal challengers among the 15 compet- 
ing nations — the U.S. and Australia — 


ventured out with much larger craft. 

The home team showed its mood and 
its flair by flaunting some aggressive lit- 
tle badges, ted’s ahead was the slo- 
gan of Heath’s crew. The crew of Pros- 
pect of Whitby, which is owned and skip- 
pered by the bearded, one-legged Ar- 
thur Slater, followed up with slater is 
greater. But Bob Watson, in the third 
British boat, Cervantes IV, had the jaun- 
tiest line. Watson had his 23-year-old 
daughter Elizabeth in his crew. Their 
badge said: cervantes has panties. 

As soon as the first of the cup races 
was under way — amid a bedlam of heli- 
copter rotors, the churning of press 
launches and the alarming attentions of 
a vast spectator fleet — British spirits rose 
still higher. This was a 225-mile slog 
from Southsea on the Hampshire main- 
land, across the Channel to Le Havre 
and back to Cowes, and it carried dou- 
ble points compared with the two much 
shorter inshore races to follow. The final 
605-mile marathon around Fastnet 
would bring three times as many points 
as each of the Cowes Channel sprints. 


There was a fair range of tactical op- 
tions open to the 41 boats that fought 
out the Channel race. But when Pros- 
pect of Whitby went into a dominant po- 
sition it was by making perfect use of 
an electrical storm, broad-reaching home 
at nine to 10 knots. The U.S.' Yankee 
Girl, whose long white hull was to be a 
frustrating beacon for smaller pursuers 
all through the series, took second place 
on corrected time, which is fixed under 
a handicap system that sets a boat's ac- 
tual time against her measurements. Be- 
hind Yankee Girl came Morning Cloud, 
after sailing a sound, well-navigated race. 
Arthur Byrne's Salacia // gave Australia 
fourth position but, with Cervantes IV 
coming next, the little British boats had 
provided the home team with a com- 
manding point lead that it never was to 
lose. 

However, for the captain, even if he 
had the inclination, there was no time 
to wallow in congratulations. There was 
irresistible pressure from London. The 
collapse of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, 
a Glasgow consortium that had pleaded 
continued 
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SAILING continued 


unsuccessfully for a transfusion of six 
million pounds from the government, 
had brought occupation of the shipyards 
by the workers and angry condemnation 
of the absentee Prime Minister. “Can 
Heath sail through the Clyde storm?” 
the newspapers wanted to know, remind- 
ing him that at least 4,000 employees 
were to be made redundant. The Prime 
Minister left Morning Cloud before the 
second race and returned to the House 
of Commons, although he was not due 
to speak in the debate on the Clyde 
issue. For the most part the discussion 
was as ineffectual as it was somnolent, 
the threat from militant trade unionists 
to “go down and kick hell out of that 
playboy's boat” had evaporated in the 
sooty air outside the Clyde-yard gates, 
and Heath was soon able to leave the 
green leather of the government front 
bench for the hard helmsman's scat on 
Morning Cloud. 

He arrived back in Cowes to find that 
the second race had turned out badly 
for Britain, but in the third event, with 
Heath sailing again, the British moved 
farther ahead in the point standings. The 
U.S., the defending champion, almost 
certainly lost the competition here when 
Yankee Girl was disqualified for pass- 
ing on the wrong side of a marker boat. 
The race was a disheveled affair all 
around, with some of the larger craft run- 
ning nearly out of control in the heavy 
weather. Morning Cloud did not get by 
unscathed, either, as a spinnaker tore 
loose from its mounting and caused slight 
damage to both the ship and an un- 
fortunate crewman who happened to be 
in the way. 

Ted Heath would have been pleased 
to dwell on this minor anxiety. Instead, 
he was required to hurry back to Lon- 
don for a meeting with Brian Faulkner, 
the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland; 
the commander of the British troops in 
the province; and his own Home Sec- 
retary and Secretary of State for De- 
fense. It was announced that they had 
agreed to send 1 ,000 more soldiers to Ul- 
ster. What was not announced was that 
they had also agreed to round up and 
intern without trial hundreds of those 
believed to be involved in terrorist ac- 
tivities there. The tightly coordinated 
dragnet was scheduled for a time when 
Morning Cloud would be far out in the 
Atlantic. 

Was it legitimate for the British Prime 
Minister to be asail on her at such a cru- 


cial moment? The government subse- 
quently responded that it was "imper- 
ative that Mr. Heath should be on 
board.” Otherwise, it was announced, 
suspects in Ulster might have guessed 
that something special was up and gone 
into hiding. 

So Ted Heath was restored to the Isle 
of Wight and to the distractions of 
Cowes at a time when the little seaport 
annually beckons to the international 
yacht world with Cowes Week. It is to 
be hoped that the Prime Minister found 
the town more agreeable than did most 
other visitors. There were no gunmen 
in Cowes — unless one counted the af- 
fable man from The Special Branch who 
was assigned to guard Heath — but there 
were evidences of banditry nevertheless. 
Some of the local hotelkeepers and 
tradespeople seemed to be bidding for 
the overcharging championship of the 
world. One disgruntled victim, who had 
put up at a pub in Yarmouth, a S6 taxi 
ride from the regatta, marched to the no- 
tice board in the press tent and pinned 
on a bill for one night's stay (without 
full breakfast). The charge came to S43. 
Such a document obviously embarrassed 
the jolly conspirators of the island, for 
someone slipped into the tent, tore down 
the bill and trampled it underfoot. Some 
of the traders freely admitted — admis- 
sions were the only things that were 
free— that the grossly swollen profits of 
Cowes Week subsidized their businesses 
for the rest of the year. 

Money grabbing is not the only dis- 
agreeable aspect of human behavior to 
be encountered during Cowes Week. Al- 
though it was not uncommon to find as 
many as 500 or 600 sails veering and bil- 
lowing above the gray waters, under the 
constantly changing English sky, making 
a sight to stir the most landlocked spir- 
it, on shore it was different. In the nar- 
row, hilly streets that twist charmingly 
to accommodate the contours of the sea- 
front, and in the pubs feverishly gen- 
erating a yo-ho-ho bonhomie, the scenes 
were less varying and much less attrac- 
tive. For the thousands who descend on 
this low, infinitely green island at the 
end of July, Cowes Week is an excuse 
to play the class game, a kind of Royal 
Ascot in espadrilles. 

The week ended on the Friday night 
with a display of fireworks that was im- 
mediately put in its place by a thunder- 
and-lightning storm sufficiently spectac- 
ular to provide a backdrop for Boris 


Karloff. The sky was colorfully broken 
but not noticeably unfriendly when the 
Admiral's Cup fleet sailed out for the 
final race past The Needles, those in- 
timidating rocks that guard the entrance 
to the Channel. The boats were rushing 
to round the promontory in the six hours 
before the tide turned powerfully against 
them. Some made it, the great majority 
did not. Nearly all would return to Plym- 
outh with at least one tale of misfor- 
tune. The Australians endured most and, 
though Ragamuffin won the last race for 
them, their challenge disintegrated in a 
confusion of failed batteries, broken 
steering cable and a shattered rudder. 

Morning Cloud's ow n sufferings began 
w hen she was twice becalmed, once hav- 
ing to kedge in 40 fathoms for three 
hours, and became acute on the way 
back when the whole of her spinnaker 
gear was ripped away — leaving an 18- 
foot alloy pole swinging crazily in the 
air. “If we had not found a foolproof 
way of lashing that lot down, the pole 
might have come back at 50 mph and 
gone right through one of us,” Owen Par- 
ker said later. 

These troubles, however, represented 
no more than a tinny counterpoint to 
the news coming through on the radio- 
telephone. Twel\e people died violently 
in Ulster on the first day of the emer- 
gency internment measures. The toll rose 
to 17 the next day, and the London 
Daily Mail's front-page editorial de- 
manded that a helicopter airlift the Prime 
Minister from the deck of Morning Cloud 
to Downing Street. The article made 
ironic comparison between the yacht's 
progress and what was happening in 
Northern Ireland: “Hundreds of homes 
in Belfast burnt out. A Roman Cath- 
olic priest shot dead w hile administering 
the last rites. And Morning Cloud was 
lying sixth on corrected time. When will 
someone start to correct the times in 
Northern Ireland?" 

Eventually, to many on the dockside 
and elsewhere, it seemed of only mar- 
ginal importance that Britain had won 
the Admiral's Cup by 837 points to the 
Americans' 788 and Australians' 719. 
Heath, struggling into Plymouth late in 
the afternoon, smiled his way under the 
unblushing cheeks of two Bermudians 
who had climbed to the top of their 
mast, dropped their shorts and turned 
their bare buttocks symbolically in his 
direction. He had more distressing con- 
frontations ahead. end 
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You spend years saving for a big vacation. 

A pickpocket spends years learning how to ruin it. 


Finally, you’re going on that big 
vacation. The children are staying across the 
street, the dog and the goldfish are all taken care 
of, and you’re at the airport and on your way to 
see America— at last. 

Naturally, you have plenty of money 
with you— enough to really do this trip right. 

The pickpocket applauds your decision. 
He’s spent years learning his trade. His training 
program includes practice with a dummy figure 
with bells on each of its pockets. When he gets 
good enough to open the pockets and remove a 
wallet without jingling the bells, he figures he’s 
ready for you. 

And he is. 

He’s so good, in fact, you probably can’t 
keep him from picking your pocket. But you can 
keep him from ruining your vacation. By carrying 
as little cash as possible. And protecting the rest 
of your money with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 

If they are lost or stolen, you can go to 
the local American Express, subsidiary or repre- 
sentative office— they’re all over the U.S. and the 
world— and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U. S. and western Europe, American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $100 to 


tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U. S., call Western Union Operator 25. In western 
Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent A Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 
365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere— at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, 
gas stations, stores— both here and abroad. You 
can get American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank for just 1 £ per dollar. 

They’re as good as cash when you spend 
them— and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
...free. Call American Express Space Bank® 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 



THE TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL " 





golf / Harold Peterson 



HOLLIS STACY (LEFT) ACCEPTS CONGRATULATIONS FROM RUNNER-UP AMY ALCOTT 


Formful win 
in a most 
formful affair 

G irls' golf, observed a USGA man 
down in Augusta last week, is a 
very formful game. Despite the adoles- 
cent figures strolling the fairways at the 
U.S. Girls’ Junior Championships in 
those trim, no-nonsense outfits, he did 
not mean it as a pun. One of the more 
durable pieces of male wisdom holds 
that women don't like surprises, and it 
seemed to go double for the teen-age 
girl golfers at Augusta. The unexpected 
need not apply. 

All of them — the Debbys, Lindas, Cin- 
dys and Candys, the Aprils, LuAnns, 
Kimberlys and Mary Beths — came to 
the Augusta Country Club, next door 
to the Augusta National where the Mas- 


ters is played, well supplied with hopes 
and hair ribbons. One hundred and one 
came, and after the qualifying rounds 
most of them went right back home 
again. The 32 left to fight it out in three 
days of match play were the 32 every- 
one expected to be there, including the 
one Hollis Stacy — the rest wished had 
stayed away. 

Form was followed with eerie preci- 
sion down to the very last day, which is 
not to say that nobody tried. In this 
quiet, unturbulent pool of feminine or- 
der, a cool, braided. California blonde 
named Laura Baugh made quite a splash. 
She was an innocent troublemaker, but 
a troublemaker, nevertheless. First, in a 
field of 13- to 17-ycar-olds, of children 
emerging into adolescence and adoles- 
cents changing into women, she wasn't 
emerging at all. Miss Baugh had already 
emerged. She had one of the most con- 
fident walks ever seen, her perfectly 
tanned, well-formed legs swinging jaun- 
tily. The hair on her tapered arms was 
bleached absolutely white against a milk- 
chocolate tan. Her platinum hair was 


pulled smartly back into a Viking-maid- 
en braid. Her tunic-skirted golf outfit 
contrasted with the essentially neutral 
uniform often adopted as protective col- 
oration by girl golfers of that age. When 
Laura stooped down to line up a putt, 
she did it gracefully, as she seemed to 
do everything else. Never a moment of 
uncertainty, nor an awkward gesture. It 
was quite unfair. 

The other girls never actually admitted 
they disliked Laura — whatever antipathy 
there was seemed to stem from the fact 
that she seldom conceded a putt, no mat- 
ter how short. But that was merely part 
of her conservative game, which was 
manifested in other ways. She consis- 
tently chipped on the safe side of the 
ideal placement and consistently drove 
shorter than she was able. Actually, Lau- 
ra Baugh is quite likable. Her father. 
Hale Baugh, came up from Florida to 
be w'ith her in Augusta (Laura's par- 
ents are divorced), and his pride was ev- 
ident. "Her mother has done a won- 
derful job with her,” he said rather wist- 
fully. He recalled how Laura at age four 
would tag along when her brothers 
played golf, hitting an occasional ball 
of her own. "We'd clap for her, then 
she'd play a hole or two. I made her a lit- 
tle club out of a wood block." 

During the tournament she dallied 
with the idea of breaking out of her con- 
servative mold at least once. "I wanted 
to wear tennis panties with my dress 
today." she said one morning. "I was 
just afraid the USGA wouldn't let me." 
And then, of course, she almost made 
golfing mischief. She nearly beat unbeat- 
able Hollis Stacy. 

Native to Georgia and a great local 
favorite. Hollis had won the last two ju- 
nior championships, only the second 
player in 22 years to do so, and had 
done it walking away. Up to Thursday's 
match she had lost exactly two holes in 
two rounds. She had won her first-round 
match in 1 1 holes, and the talk among 
the caddies was that she could have won 
in 10, the minimum, but that would have 
been rubbing it in. 

In her quarterfinal match with Laura 
Baugh there was no question of rub- 
bing it in. Laura, who started off shak- 
ily with a bogey on the 1st, watched 
impassively as Hollis seemed up to her 
usual tricks. On the par-3 4th, Hollis 
hit her tec shot to within a foot of the 

continued 
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BRING US THE BEST DEAL 
A GM, FORD 
OR CHRYSLER DEALER 
WILL GIVE YOU ON A CAR. 

WE’LL GIVE YOU A BETTER ONE. 


We made the Javelin the sportiest looking car in America 
even at the risk of scaring some people off. 


The 1 lomet comes with a bigger standard engine than 
•the Maverick, Duster or Comet. But lists for less. 


The 1972 cars are on their way now, and 
to make room for them every car dealer is 
offering you good deals on a car. But before 
you take advantage of anybody’s good 
deal, we’d like to ask you to shop around. 

Compare the Maverick, Duster and 
the Comet with our Hornet. Consider 
our Gremlin against the Pinto and Vega. Or 
do the same with any of our other cars. 
The Ambassador, Matador, Javelin and 
Sportabout. 


You’ll find that model for model our cars 
offer you more than most pf the competi- 
tion. Either in terms of styling, roominess, 
horsepower, or whatever. 

You’ll find that even without the promise 
of a better price, our cars are really a better 
deal. 

Maybe all this is more than you’d expect 
from a car dealer. 

But if you had to compete with GM, Ford 
and Chrysler dealers, what would you do? 


riAMERICAN MOTORS DEALERS 

See your Yellow Pages for your nearest American Motors dealer. 
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pin, a hole in one that jusl stopped roll- 
ing. She went one up. Normalcy. 

But somehow, Laura wouldn't follow 
the script. For the next 14 holes, she 
went two under par and did not bogey 
once. On every drive she was 20 yards 
shorter than Hollis, but her short game 
more than made up for it. On the 8th 
hole, a short par 5, she drew even. And 
on the ninth, she holed her pitch shot 
and went one up. 

Now the imperturbable HoIJis began 
to trudge. She swung around in frus- 
tration after missing a putt on the 14th 
and almost got three behind on the 15th 
before getting down in two from a trap. 
Hollis also put her second shot on 16 
into a trap, next to a high green look- 
ing out over the national forest where 
all Augusta gathered in 1864 to watch 
for Sherman's March. 

Once again the Yankees didn't make 
it. Hollis blasted out beautifully, Laura 
missed a long putt, then another, and 
Hollis was only one down. When Hol- 
lis won 18, it was even. Coolly, Hollis 
hit her best drive of the day on the 
19th; Laura pulled into a sand trap, and 
Hollis had won. 

Laura congratulated her opponent 
graciously and walked off the green un- 
der perfect control. But when her fa- 
ther told her what a good game she had 
played, she said fiercely, “I'm terrible.' 
No one could be two up on the 16th 
and lose.” There might have been a catch 
in her voice as she said it, but nobody 
could say for sure with Laura. So much 
for the unforeseen. 

Meanwhile, another gallery plcascr, a 
1 7-year-old strawberry blonde named 
Louise Bruce, was eliminated the same 
day — a loss for several reasons, among 
them for candid warmth and her slight 
Scottish burr. Louise's parents are ar- 
chetypical Scots from the north (her 
grandmother was North-of-Scotland 
champion), giving her a special relation- 
ship with a course built by a Scotsman 
named Ross. 

“I thought I recognized the Scottish 
sense of humor,” she said wryly. “In 
fact, I’m sure I heard a dry chuckle when 
I went into one sand trap.” 

Fortunately, backers of dark-haired 
fillies were left with two splendid girl- 
next-door types on Friday. Donna Hor- 
ton looked as you would expect a girl 
from Kinston, N.C. to look — like kin- 
folk. She had a pleasant, shy smile, a 
modest manner and soft voice and had 


begun golf only four years before, at 
age 13. The only reason she was here 
was that she had passed up the North 
Carolina Boys’ JC Tournament, for 
which she had also qualified. 

Mary Budkc, another semifinalist, was 
a young lady of enthusiasm and friend- 
liness, the devoted hope of all Dayton, 
Ore. (pop. 719), whose dad, a 28 hand- 
icappcr, lamented his lot as the family’s 
second-best golfer. “She doesn’t give me 
any advice," he complained of Mary. 
“I've been trying to wriggle some out 
of her for years.” 

Of course dark horses do not win 
events as fraught with orthodoxy as girls’ 
golf tournaments. Although she took 
Hollis Stacy to 17 holes, Donna Hor- 
ton lost. And so, to Amy Alcott of Los 
Angeles, did Mary Budke— though she 
fought it through 21 holes. 

In the finals Amy Alcott could scarce- 
ly be rated an underdog, even to Hollis 
Stacy. She had played golf since she was 
old enough to swing a stick, first learn- 
ing the game by chipping from sprin- 
kler head to sprinkler head on the Al- 
cotts’ Los Angeles front lawn. Only 15, 
she drives the ball 240 to 250 yards, far- 
ther than most women pros. She says 
she gets her strength from jogging, but 
one might also add that much of it comes 
from long years of participation in all 
kinds of sports. 

"I used to think I was a boy," says 
Amy. “My knees and hands were al- 
ways skinned. I would play the boys at 
football and baseball and beat them. 
They didn’t like that. The girls hated 
me, too, because they had a crush on 
the sixth-grade teacher, and he liked me 
best because I liked baseball.” 

Against Hollis, Amy played one of 
the more remarkable rounds of golf ever 
seen in the junior championship. In the 
course of firing a three-under-par 70 over 
the 6,052-yard course, she birdied five 
holes and bogeyed only one. There was 
just one trouble. While all this was go- 
ing on, Hollis Stacy was doing the same 
thing. As a result, Amy trailed most of 
the way, going one down to Hollis on 
the very first hole. The margin held 
through the first 17 holes, and nothing 
that happened to Amy on 1 8 seemed to 
augur an improvement. Her tee shot 
caught a fairway trap, and her second 
fell into a bunker near the 18th green. 
But then she blasted out to within three 
feet of the cup and sank her putt, which 
caromed from one edge of the hole to 
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the other before dropping. Her birdie 
put her even with Hollis, and they were 
into the tournament's third sudden-death 
match in three days. 

Hollis made quick work of it from 
here, however, sinking a 15-foot putt on 
the 19 th hole of play and winning an un- 
precedented third-straight U.S. Girls Ju- 
nior Championship. Her parents came 
up to Hollis afterward — her father al- 
most sheepishly because it had been the 
first time he had come out to watch his 
daughter in competition (he usually stays 
home to babysit the Stacy brood ) and he 
perhaps feared he had jinxed her. and her 
mother from behind a bush where she 
had hidden on both of Hollis' sudden- 
death holes, afraid to watch. "That was 
awful," said Jack Stacy, who poured 
himself a beer. Tillie Stacy gave her 
daughter an enormous hug. 

Someone wondered what all the fuss 
was about. Nobody beats Hollis Stacy 
in match play. Not in a formful tour- 
nament like the Girls' Junior. end 
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design for sport Jim Kaplan 


From a dump 


In terms of trees, suburban sprawl and 
■ scenery, there is not much to distin- 
guish New York's Long Island from any 
other specific place in the country. It suf- 
fers all the usual national problems, in- 
cluding junk — which is piling up some- 
thing aw ful. But now, slowly, something 
is happening to that junk. Long Island 
is affecting a marriage between, of all 
things, garbage and sport. 

Well, why not? Most communities 
have too much of one and probably could 
use more of the other. Ecologically, the 
move is overdue. And Long Island's 
sporting dump is not entirely original — 
a lot of cities are on to the idea now. 
Here is what some of (hem have al- 
ready done: 

West Berliners built Mount Junk, an 
artificial hill made out of wartime bomb- 
ing rubble, and it now has everything 
from a ski jump to a vineyard. 

A huge mound of garbage sits out- 
side Norfolk, Va. called, with a certain 
touch of folksy genius, Mount Trash- 
more. It is 60 feet high and is being con- 
verted into a recreation park. 

Pittsburgh trucks its 900 to 1,000 tons 
of daily refuse 20 miles out of town, 
dumps it into old strip-mines, plants the 
settled debris with shrubbery, stocks the 
areas with game and opens them to pub- 
lic hunting. 

In Los Angeles, refuse has been a part 
of recreational planning for half a cen- 
tury; some landfill projects in the area 
actually tailor the stuff to fit the desired 
contour of the land. 

Now that Long Island has discovered 
sporting garbage— discovered that it is 
far easier to love debris than leave it— 
the area promises to produce the big 
daddy dump of all. Sanitary landfill — 
remember that term — is the secret. San- 
itary landfill uses “solid waste," which 
takes in a whole world of rubbish, gar- 
bage and trash, then compacts it and bur- 
ies it out of sight under topsoil. But if 
that sounds too easy, the system is reach- 
ing artistic heights at the township of 
Brookhaven. Usingsolid wastes, workers 
are converting the existing landfill site 


of sorts to a 


at Brookhaven 's Holtsville village into 
a Sports City. 

Through the use of "berms," or earth 
walls made of refuse, what now resem- 
bles a typical East Coast dump — com- 
plete with a million sea gulls — will be- 
come a 74-acrc complex containing 16 
tennis courts, 15 handball courts, four 
basketball courts, two football fields, six 
baseball fields, a 7,000-scat stadium and 
several swimming and wading pools. The 
complex also will feature 700 new trees 
and open space for picnics, games, walks 
and people who just want to dig the 
whole concept — as long as they don't 
dig too deep. 

“This is one of (he first designed and 
planned landfill projects that produces 
a recreational and park program for a 
whole community, instead of a one-shot 
project," says George A. Dudley, who 
oversees the venture as president of the 
New York State Environmental Facil- 
ities Corporation. “In the past, the con- 
cept of solid-waste landfill was just that," 
says Architect Norval C. White, the proj- 
ect planner. "You filled up an empty 
space until it was level with the space ad- 
jacent. After it was full and flat, you 
drew lines and said. ‘This is a football 
field or this is a baseball field.' The dif- 
ference here is that we're now using the 
material to create topography. Solid 
waste becomes a three-dimensional part 
of the facility." 

It also becomes a tremendous cost sav- 
er. Surroundingcommunities will be pay- 
ing more than SI I a ton for waste dis- 
posal when pollution-control devices arc 
added to existing incineration facilities, 
according to Brookhaven Supervisor 
Charles W. Barraud. The Holtsville proj- 
ect will cost a mere S3.05 per ton. Brook- 
haven's 243,000 residents— generating 
one ton of garbage each — will produce 
a quarter of a million tons annually at 
the cost of S750.000. The town will pay 
the bills, but the nonprofit EEC will 
deed the land to Brookhaven and ex- 
tend the payment period over more than 
20 years. The landfill should be com- 
pleted by the end of 1972 and the entire 
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project in operation before 1976, in time 
to meet the 200th anniversary of a na- 
tion that suddenly has grown garbage 
conscious. 

Landfill was not the only option open 
to Brookhaven when the town leaders 
set out in search of a long-range garbage- 
disposal solution, but other available 
means, such as composting, long-dis- 
tance hauling and pyrolysis (heat dis- 
tillation), proved as expensive or incon- 
venient as such tried-and-failed means 
as dumping and burning. 

Now that the project is, so to speak, 
growing, all is strictly business at Holts- 
ville. Bulldozers are compacting garbage 
into five-foot sections and covering each 
with six inches of soil. Each berm, when 
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finished, will be covered by another three 
feet of topsoil which will, in turn, be land- 
scaped. Dominated by graceful shapes, 
rather than harsh, jutting angles, the 
complex will simulate ancient Mayan ru- 
ins, or so says Architect White. 

In fact, the pleasing appearance prom- 
ised for the place is probably its biggest 
selling point. For all the talk of prog- 
ress and environment, there are still a 
few folks in the community whose es- 
thetic sensibilities won’t let them forget 
that beneath that sports center, under 
the playgrounds and swimming pools, 
is a lot of, well, icky garbage. But con- 
tinued reassurances are winning them 
all over: "The garbage dumping will be 
discontinued a long time before the proj- 
ect is fully useful,” says Assistant Di- 
rector Ernest Warnke. “Anyone who 
enjoyed New York's 1964-65 World's 
Fair w ill recall that the Flushing Mead- 
ow area was built atop landfill.” 

After all, a lot of good old clean dirt 
and sand will go on top of the garbage 
when the dumping stops. Swimming 
pools will be lined like swimming pools 


everywhere: tennis courts and other play- 
ing fields will not be installed until the 
garbage settles, and then blacktop, grass 
or clay will be applied. 

Thus assured, even the most skeptical 
residents of Brookhaven have now gone 
for the idea. No one wanted to live near 
a garbage dump, but the picture of a 
sports complex reversed the priorities. 
The idea even made garbage — a messy 
political problem — something of a de- 
lightful concept. Hassles that had com- 
pounded the problem disappeared when 
Brookhaven went to EFC, which was 
created by Governor Rockefeller and the 
New York state legislature to assist 
towns, villages and counties in meeting 
their sewage and solid-waste disposal 
problems. EFC did such an effective sell- 
ing job that local opposition, for once, 
did not materialize. Tnc landfill oper- 
ation got under way Jan. 1 . 

At first glance Brookhaven would ap- 
pear to have about as much of a gar- 
bage problem as outer space. Starting 
some 60 miles east of Manhattan and 
extending another 20 miles eastward, 


bridging Long Island Sound and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Brookhaven, all 387 square 
miles of it, is the largest legally defined 
town in New York State. It was of- 
ficially incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 1686 and has largely preserved its 
rural character. In spite of an upper-mid- 
dle-class development in Stony Brook, 
there are dirt roads throughout the town- 
ship and rural resort areas in its eastern 
regions. Of the seven villages, the larg- 
est, Patchogue, has only 1 1 ,478 residents. 
It is hardly a Manhattan suburb. Even 
Brookhaven's western regions are a I Vi- 
hour express ride from Penn Station on 
the Long Island Railroad. Most of its 
working residents arc employed by lo- 
cal industries — the airports. Long Island 
Light, a telephone company branch and 
the famous Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory. Because of transportation prob- 
lems and the scarcity of water for in- 
dustrial use, heavy industry has not in- 
vaded the area. There is little air pol- 
lution, thanks to a southwest wind off 
the Atlantic, and 130 miles of shore 
frontage enhance the rural mystique. 

The attitudes are not urban, either. 
Republicans outnumber Democrats by 
almost two to one, but the leaders of 
both major parties have agreed to for- 
bid their candidates to accept endorse- 
ments from minor parties, so great have 
Conservative Party successes been of 
late. It is quiet, reserved country, and 
mention of the word garbage usually con- 
jures up visions of Greenwich Village. 

But as Supervisor Barraud, the high- 
est-ranking local elective official in 
Brookhaven. is quick to affirm, urban 
problems are just over the horizon. And 
some have arrived — like garbage. 

Even the most enthusiastic promoters 
of sporting garbage concede that land- 
fill is only an interim solution. “It de- 
pends on site availability,” says envi- 
ronmentalist Dudley, “and the supply 
of land, like water and air, is finite.” 
New York City's landfills, for instance, 
will be full in a couple of years — and 
when your fill is full you are in trouble. 
Even Tucson, in the middle of the des- 
ert, will be out of dumpland in 30 years. 

Experts say that the only sound cure 
for the refuse problem is an efficient 
and cost-saving means of recycling, just 
as surely, in the words of Calvin Coo- 
lidge, as work is the ultimate cure for un- 
employment. Meanwhile, if you have to 
have a dump, says Brookhaven, why not 
play on it? end 
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* * * 

BY ROBERT F. JONES 

By any name , Steve McQueen gets all revved 
up over dirt bikes. Slamming one across the 
California desert is now his Great Escape 

T he opening scene: California's Mojave Desert 
at high noon. Dead silence. Through the shim- 
mering heat waves. Mount San Jacinto seems to 
writhe on the horizon like a dying brontosaurus. 
The spines of the cactus at foreground right are in 
sharp focus, the gleaming spearpoints of a vege- 
table army. In the shadow of a boulder, sudden 
movement. A Gila monster raises its beadwork 
head and flicks its tongue, alert to the distant sound 
that is just beginning to insinuate itself into the 
desert’s quiet. A strident, ululating whine, the in- 
cominutd 
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vading noise rapidly gains strength as 
four distorted dots on the horizon weave 
closer. The dots take on color and shape 
as they approach: a quartet of red and 
chrome motorcycles, stunting and rack- 
eting their way through the puckerbush- 
es, their riders vaulting the ridges and 
slaloniing through the cactus at 70 niph. 
Their ominous, mechanical verve sends 
the Gila monster — descendant of the di- 
nosaurs — scuttling for shelter. The cam- 
era zooms in on the lead rider's face, 
sun-blackened and jut-jawed under his 
helmet. Up music and credits. Hold onto 
your popcorn, folks— Harvey Mushman 
rides again! 

That scenario, or one like it, takes 
place nearly every weekend in the des- 
ert surrounding Palm Springs. Harvey 
Mushman is the occasional pseudonym 
of Steve McQueen (see cover), movie 
actor and motor sportsman, when he 
goes a-racing. His companions on those 
fast, racking transits of the wasteland 
often include the best of the desert-rid- 
ing breed: Bud Ekins or Roger Riddell, 
Mert Lawwill or Malcolm Smith. Now 
and then a smaller figure on a smaller 
bike trails behind, slower but only a 
touch less skillful in his handling of the 
desert's harsh nuance — Chad McQueen, 
the actor's 10-year-old son. 

To the serious student (or critic) of 
motor sports, a movie actor might ap- 
pear to be an odd choice to illustrate 
the game of desert riding. Actors, alter 
all, are notorious in their appetite for 
publicity, and even those who appear 
in racing films usually have stuntmen 
do most of their driving. But Steve Mc- 
Queen's racing credentials are quite in 
order. Last year he proved his compe- 
tence as a sports car endurance racer 
by placing second in the 12 Hours of Se- 
bring. Aided by the considerable talents 
of Peter Revson as his co-driver, Mc- 
Queen drove his half of the race im- 
pressively, mixing it up nicely in the cor- 
ners and clocking lap times within seven 
seconds of Revson. What’s more, Mc- 
Queen was driving with his clutch foot 
in a cast — he had broken his left leg 
just one week earlier in a bike race at El- 
sinore, Calif. The cast itself cracked dur- 
ing the first 20 minutes of the race. “It 
hurt,” Steve recalls, “and that took a 
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lot of my strength away, but mainly it 
complicated the problems of downshift- 
ing through the corners.” Add to that 
the fact that the McQueen-Revson car 
was an obsolescent Porsche 908, much 
slower in the straightaways than the top- 
line Porsche 917s and Ferrari 512s, and 
McQueen’s finish was even more remark- 
able. Mario Andretti, who won the race 
in a five-liter Ferrari, had to shift cars 
to do so. (His own machine broke down 
shortly before the end and he comman- 
deered another team car that was lying 
third at the time. At that, Mario only 
won by 23.8 seconds. ) ‘ ‘The motor sports 
Establishment was scared foofiess that 
I was going to win," McQueen says now 
with a grin. "I'm told that Chris Eco- 
nomaki was tearing his hair and moan- 
ing, ‘My God, not a movie actor, not 
a movie actor!’ " 

But why not? An actor with a rather 
limited repertoire, McQueen has done 
a lot to popularize the motor sports he 
regards as his avocation. In his film Le 
Mans the romantic cliches of most rac- 
ing movies are largely avoided, and the 
kinetic truths of high-speed sports car 
competition come across with a com- 
manding fidelity. The driving sequences, 
particularly the crashes of a Ferrari and 
McQueen's Porsche 917 (actually a Lola 
with a Porsche body on the frame), are 
clearly the best and most realistic ever 
shot. When they viewed a rough cut of 
the film at Daytona earlier this year, driv- 
ers Jackie Oliver and Vic Elford could 
find no fault with the footage. “Seeing 
those shunts in slow motion makes you 
want to hit the brakes,” allowed Oliver — 
quite a recommendation from a driver 
who rarely hits his own. 

McQueen's climactic motorcycle scene 
in The Great Escape, a 1962 film about 
Allied POWs in a World War II sta- 
lag, was in reality a paean to dirt rac- 
ing. His slides, jumps, wheelies and even 
the ultimate "endo" (end-over-end spill) 
showed a vast audience just what the 
weekend bike freak sees — and does — at 
a motocross event. It was a revelation 
to the uninitiated. 

"Most bike flicks in the past con- 
centrated on the outlaw crap,” McQueen 
says, with some heat. "Hell's Angels and 
all of that stuff, which is about as far 


away from the real world of motorcycle 
racing as I am from Lionel Barrymore. 
Brando's movie The Wild One in the 
early 1950s set motorcycle racing back 
about 200 years.” 

The real grind of the American Mo- 
torcycle Association’s championship cir- 
cuit is well expressed in Bruce Brown’s 
superlative bike flick On Any Sunday, 
which McQueen financed to the tunc of 
S3 13,000, and the film goes a long way 
toward rectifying that earlier setback. 
It shows McQueen’s sometime riding 
buddy Mert Lawwill trucking his Harley- 
Davidson from track to track — San 
Francisco to Columbus to Daytona and 
back to the Coast, to Sacramento — in 
defense of his No. 1 plate (which he 
loses to Gene Romero ultimately). Main- 
ly, though, the Brown-McQueen effort 
conveys the agility and exuberance of 
bike riding, particularly off the road, so 
emphatically that the already swollen 
market of motorcycle buyers will prob- 
ably explode as a result. 

Insurance hangups have forced Mc- 
Queen out of sports car racing, but no 
one can keep him off the motorcycles. 
“I can’t really say I’m sorry that I don't 
race sports cars anymore,” he mused re- 
cently at his Palm Springs home. Two 
tidy Porsche 911s were parked in the 
driveway, along with six motorcycles. 
He studied them for a moment. “There's 
something awfully final about automo- 
bile racing. I learned that when we were 
shooting Le Mans, if I hadn't learned it 
earlier driving. If you foul up in a car 
often enough, it's Adios City. Bikes can 
hurt you sure enough, kill you too, but 
there's not as high a fatality rate in bike 
racing as in cars. I guess it's the slower 
speeds and the absence of fire. If you 
lose it on a bike, you're clear of the ma- 
chine when and if it burns. Minus some 
hide, of course, and dinged up pretty 
good around the arms and legs and head 
and shoulders. But basically you’re in- 
tact. If you decelerate a car from 200 
miles an hour to zero in like 10 yards, 
which is what happens if you hit a tree 
on a road course or the wall at Indy, 
you come out kind of compressed. And 
if you get knocked out in even a minor 
shunt and the car starts to burn . . . 
well, like I said, it’s kind of final.” 

continued 
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Give-n-Take 
Slacks from Sears. 

They’re sort of 
like a second skin. 

We don't mean they’re skin tight, 
though you can wear them T rim ’n Tight. 

OrTrim Regular or Full Cut. 
Give-’n-Take Slacks are like a second 
skin because they’re comfortable. 
And they’re comfortable because 
they're made from Trevira® polyester, 
Avril® rayon and Lycra ® spandex. 

All of which means when you bend and 
stretch, they don’t fight back— they 
bend and stretch. Perma-Prest® 
Give^n-Take Slacks. In all kinds of 
striped and solid colors. And in most 
Sears. Roebuck and Co. stores. 




When you jump, 
it’s just you. 


Airborne is an outfit that can show you who you are. 
Somebody who counts. One of a special breed of men. 

When you jump, it's just you. Every time is like the first 
time. You get that jolt in your gut. The world turns at your feet. 
You know who you are. 

Join this special breed. Get a special knowledge of 
yourself. Go Airborne. You'll get the best training there is. 
You'll get into better shape than you've ever been in. You'll 
get the extra money they call jump pay. You'll be somebody. 

And in today's Army, if you pack the gear, the top has 
no roof. There's never been more opportunity. For education. 
For advancement. To see some of the world. To know some 
of the people in it. To get to know what you really can do. 

See your Army representative. Or send the coupon. 


Get ahead. All the way. Airborne. 


Today’s Army 
wants to join you. 




Harvey Wallbanger 
is taking Bloody Mary's 
place at brunch. 

Even the best of drinks cloy after a ft 
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Even the best of drinks cloy after a 
time. So more people are switching 
from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall- 
bangers at brunch. 

Simple to make. Take 6 ounces of 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of vodka, 
and then splash Vi ounce of Galliano 
over the top. 

The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
morning. The Galliano lends the - 
intrigue of night. 

Next time, why not let tfp 
Harvey Wallbanger fill in for f * 1 
Bloody Mary. 

Fond of things Italiano? 

Try a drink with Galliano. ' 
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McQueen himself is kind of final about 
his role as a motor sportsman. “Look, 
I’m an actor, not a racer. I love bikes 
for the fun they give me, not the money 
they might have given me. You can’t 
earn more than 580,000 a year racing 
bikes, and you work your tail off doing 
even that, races every weekend for sev- 
en months of the year and from coast 
to coast. I think that if I’d started young 
enough in motorcycle racing, I could 
have been ranked,” says the actor, now 
41. “I’ve won my share of races, and 
I’ve lost them, too. I was in heavy com- 
petition with Scooter Patrick for the 
course'lap record at Phoenix, and final- 
ly I did it — I set the record. But it’ll be 
broken. That’s how it goes and how it 
should go. Sport is not like art. There 
is no ‘best’ in sports, only ‘getting 
betters.’ ” 

McQueen’s interest in motorcycles 
dates back to 1950, when he bought his 
first bike, ‘ ‘a mean old 1 946 Indian Chief. 
I remember how proud I was of it — I 
right away went over to see this girl I 
was dating to show it to her. When she 
saw it, she said, ‘You don’t expect me 
to ride around with you on that? Well, 
I sure enough did. The girl went but 
the bike stayed.” 

Those were hungry days for McQueen 
the entertainer. A tough kid growing 
up in wartime L.A., he had done time 
in the Chino, Calif, reformatory (“It 
was the competitive urge, I think, and 
I converted it into stealing cars”). 
The Marine Corps and a stretch in 
the Merchant Marine straightened him 
out and showed him much more of the 
world; Actors Studio, followed by many 
stage roles, large and small, confirmed 
him in the direction of drama. 

But fast cars and motorcycles re- 
mained an alternate mode of expression. 
During the late 1950s he took off on a 
bike trip through Cuba. “We were quite 
a group,” he recalls. “An actor, a poet 
and a guy who was just plain nuts, or 
maybe we all were. Hurricane Audrey 
was sloshing around on the East Coast 
while we zipped down to Florida. Then 
we ran from Havana to Santiago, about 
967 or so kilometers, as I recall. Batista 
and Castro were shooting it out down 
there in the Sierra Maestra, and there 
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were uniforms everywhere. I was still a 
little wild in those days, particularly 
when I was on the juice. So what hap- 
pens? I get thrown in the calabozo. I 
sent a telegram to Neile Adams, my girl, 
to send money so’s I could get out. Well, 
she later married me, but that time she 
said no. It wasn't so bad. The guard 
was a friendly dude, and he'd let me 
out of the cell so we could have lunch to- 
gether — cheese and onions and wine — 
and that hot sun with the smell of the 
manzanita and the sewers. I suppose 
that's the great romantic lure of the mo- 
torcycle; it's a key to adventure." 

Thus far McQueen's machines had all 
been “street iron," outsized, over- 
chromed jobs that were a terror on the 
highways but stick-in-the-muds off the 
road. He learned about dirt riding quite 
dramatically. “You know that cliff that 
leads down from Mulholland to Sepul- 
veda?" he asks. “Well, I was riding along 
Sepulveda with Dennis Hopper when we 
saw these guys bopping and bumping 
through the weeds near there, olT the 
road. It was Keenan Wynn and anoth- 
er guy on these strange machines, dirt 
bikes they called them. We asked Kee- 
nan if he could climb that cliff. ‘Watch 
this,’ he says. Varoom! Right up to the 
top. Dennis and I were standing there 
with our eyes out to here. The very next 
day I went out and bought me a 500-cc 
Triumph dirt bike.” 

Competition quickly followed — club 
races, hare-and-hound chases across the 
Southern California wastelands, point- 
to-points and snow racing in the High 
Sierra. "It’s rugged riding," McQueen 
allows. “I remember one snow race up 
in the Sierra where I lost it just as I was 
coming up on this ragged old pine tree. 
One of the broken-off branches slammed 
right into my mouth. I was standing 
there spitting out bark and blood when 
a course official came up. ‘Are my teeth 
still in there?’ I asked him. I didn't want 
to waste any time taking off my glo\es, 
so he felt around and said that they 
were loose but still there. I was just dumb 
enough to jump back on the bike and 
finish the race. Wow!" He shakes his 
head, grinning. 

McQueen has also ridden in the real 
enduros, races like Las Vegas' Mint 400 


and the Baja 1,000 from Ensenada to 
La Paz. In last year's Elsinore Grand 
Prix, a race through that small mountain- 
slope town and its surrounding gulches 
northeast of San Diego. McQueen was 
one of 1,500 entrants. As Harvey Mush- 
man, he started well back in the pack 
but managed finally to snake, bump and 
vault his way to 10th place overall, while 
his friend Malcolm Smith was lapping 
the field for an easy victory. “In my 
book Malcolm's the best all-round rac- 
er in the world right now,” says Steve. 
"He's a gold medal winner in the In- 
ternationals, but he still runs all of it — 
hare-and-hound, trials, long distance. 
He's a fine mechanic, and he gets the 
most out of a bike. He's got a bad right 
leg, though he's not going to tell you 
about it. I want him to put a brace on 
it. If he breaks it again, it's going to be 
Adios City." 

Intense as his own competitive in- 
stincts are, McQueen has found them 
changing under the influence of the des- 
ert; he respects that sternest of geograph- 
ical gurus, though he is well aware of 
its quirky vulnerability. Cleat marks left 
by George Patton's tanks, training in 
the desert nearly 30 years ago, are still 
visible, but rain may follow the new 
tracks of a dune buggy or a dirt bike 
and turn imprints into washes. Too many 
desert freaks, whether cyclists or truck 
drivers, leave their junk lying around 
where they dropped it, beer cans, alu- 
minum foil, bottles, the whole undegrad- 
able lot, where even a simple tire track 
ruins the esthetics of this austere, pre- 
viously wild desert world. "You end up 
pushing farther and farther into the boo- 
nies," McQueen observes, “trying to 
escape from other people and their noise 
and their crap, but then they see your 
tracks and they follow you. It's the prob- 
lem that confronts all of us in a jam- 
packed world. Who are we running away 
from? Answer: us. It's crazy, but what's 
the solution?" Dirt riders are discour- 
aged from much of the desert area of Cal- 
ifornia by new laws enacted as a result 
of the current wave of ecological aware- 
ness, but a number of motorcycle parks 
have been established, mainly around 
Los Angeles, to give bike people an out- 
let. This is only a stopgap solution, but 


McQueen approves of it, for the moment. 

As for the desert, "I first began to un- 
derstand it as a living thing back in my 
wilder days," he says. "1 was interested 
in the Indians, and they had given me 
some peyote. This was way back before 
the drug culture got started, and people 
were still serious about the philosophical 
aspect of the hallucinogens rather than 
just kicks. Anyway, the peyote really 
hit me. I took ofT into the desert on my 
bike, bound and determined to whip it. 
I ran flat out, straight into the desert — I 
was all ego, challenging every bump and 
every gulch. I don’t know how many 
endos I turned, plenty of them. The cac- 
tus ripped me up, the rocks chewed on 
my hide, I had sand in my nose and kan- 
garoo rats in my ears. I rode until the 
bike ran out of gas, and after that I just 
lay there. 

“It was dead quiet, night falling and 
my bike making these little crackling 
noises as the metal cooled and settled. I 
knew then that not only could I never 
whip the desert, but that the whole 
thought of trying to whip it was the 
most ridiculous idea in the world." 

On this day there was no thought of 
whippinganything except city-style bore- 
dom. McQueen had driven up to Palm 
Springs from his L.A. offices (he runs a 
plastics company in addition to his cel- 
luloid affairs) to spend a weekend with 
Chad and a couple of riding pals before 
embarking on his next film. The movie. 
Junior Bonner, about a down-and-out 
rodeo rider — splendid McQueen cast- 
ing — is directed by Sam Peckinpah, a 
man with a good eye for such currently 
unpopular human qualities as toughness, 
loyalty and contempt for death. Mc- 
Queen's desert hideaway, standing on 
a sun-scorched ridge overlooking the 
wealth and desiccation of Palm Springs, 
is some decorator's dream come surreal- 
istically true. There are kongoni skulls 
and zebra skin pillows, the mounted head 
of a Boone and Crockett-class bighorn 
sheep, a gold-plated Winchester .30-30 
"presentation model" hanging on one 
wall (“much better than that silly little 
sawed-off Winchester I used in Wanted — 
Dead or Alive," Steve muses, spin cock- 
ing the rifle absently). The refrigerator 
is full of Cold Duck, Almadcn burgun- 

ronllnued 
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dy, Coors beer and Gatoradc— this is a 
dry climate. In the house, at least, it is 
also a somewhat sad one. McQueen is 
separated from his wife. "We've got our 
problems," he admits freely, "and we're 
trying to work them out." 

Looking down into the desert from 
the poolside. McQueen points to the 
north. "I used to have a little shack out 
there in the flats — cost me only SI 02 a 
month, and I was perfectly happy with 
it. It was on a wash, and you could just 
jump on the bike and disappear into 
the giggle weeds. Oh, well." Chad is rid- 
ing around the swimming pool on a bi- 
cycle, doing 50-yard wheclies and other 
stunts, clearly nudging his father to hur- 
ry up and get with it for the afternoon 
motorcycle ride. In everything but his 
cycle skills Chad is a striking contrast 
to his father: dark and open rather than 
blond and curt. He wears braces over 
his uninhibited smile and has none of 
that exasperating cocksurcty so common 
to actors' children. 

“I’ve tried to raise him as a real kid,” 
Steve explains. "He likes to ride in the 
desert and he bought his own bike, a Ya- 
maha 60-cc Mini Enduro, out of his 
own pocket money. But his schoolwork 
has to be good if he's going to ride. I 
grounded him for eight weeks earlier 
this year when his grades got sloppy. 
He's shaped up nice since then. Christ, 
riding has got to be good for a kid. I 
was stealing cars at his age." 

It is egg-frying hot around the pool. 
Even the water temperature is an in- 
credible 92° thanks to the searing sun, 
and no one but Chad wants to ride un- 
til the shadow of Mount San Jacinto 
gets a bit taller. McQueen's other guests 
are content to lie li/ardlikc in the sun 
until then. Roger Riddell is a lean, 
longhaired dirt rider from L.A. who has 
taken time off from the two-wheel wars 
to beat the promotional drums for Bruce 
Brown's motorcycle movie. Morris 
Langbord is dark and hawk-beaked, 
an "environmental lighting specialist” 
when he is not racing through the des- 
ert. One can only suppose that "envi- 
ronmental lighting" is a euphemism for 
comedy: Langbord certainly brightehs 
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his surroundings with a ready, quippy 
wit. Just now. in response to a jocular 
put-down by Riddell, he has dumped a 
glass of ice cubes on Roger's chest with 
an admonishment to “cool it.” Dirt- 
rider tough, Riddell scarcely flinches. 
The thirsty sun evaporates the ice in 
two minutes flat. 

The talk touches, desultorily, upon the 
topics important to motorcycle men: fa- 
mous spills and fractures; the relative 
worth of various shock absorbers, gear- 
boxes and tread-shaping techniques. 
"Hey, Morris," says McQueen. “The 
next time you go by Bud Ekins’ shop I 
want you to do something for me. You 
know that 1924 Indian Chief I restored — 
the one with the side hack? Well, Bud 
clipped the wheels olf of it from me — 
the original wheels. Every time I come 
over, he hides them and I can't steal 
them back. Maybe if you. . . .” 

"No way," says Morris. "Do your 
own salvage jobs. My picture's up in 
too many post offices already." Yakety- 
yak, but their eyes keep watching the 
sun as it slopes toward the mountain. 
Finally the angle is just about right. 
"O.K.," says McQueen, hitching up his 
Levi's like an old gunfighter. "Time for 
a ride. Let’s get it on." 

The closing scene: four bikes in the 
desert. The interplay of the riders as 
they weave and leap their machines, like 
stampeding impala. It is a scries of in- 
terlocking races, or fragments of races, 
with each rider picking up, without an 
exchange of words, on the challenge of 
the next patch of ground. Roger spots 
a tricky wash with an approach route 
made even trickier by a staggered stand 
of manzanita, and as he swerves his bike 
toward it Steve and Morris take up the 
chase. There is only one route over the 
lip of the wash, and each man tries to 
reach it first, with Chad in vain but strain- 
ing pursuit. Collision seems imminent, 
but Roger gets there just a wheel on 
top, and the others slip grudgingly into 
line for the jump. On the next extem- 
poraneous heat McQueen wins the sprint 
into a sandy corner, and Roger, having 
come in too deep and now unable to 
pass, lays his bike on its side and slides 


clear of the corner in a swirl of spokes 
and dirt. As he gets to his feet, the alert 
concern of his companions gives way 
abruptly to raucous, chivying laughter. 
“Hey, man, you blew it, man, you road- 
hog, that’ll learn ya!" Roger flips them 
the bird, restarts the bike and the chase 
is on once more. At one point Chad 
loses a plug over his gearbox and is 
sprayed with oil. "Yuccchh!" he 
screams, shuddering as he tries to wipe 
the oil off. "I can't stand it!" It is a 
strange moment, embarrassing to the 
men. Chad is, after all, still a little boy, 
with a kid’s sudden incomprehensible 
hang-ups. Steve reassures him that oil 
doesn't hurt and tells him that if he's 
going to own a bike, he’s got to make 
sure that everything on it is buttoned 
up tight before he rides it. They stuff a 
chunk of cloth into the hole and roar 
off once again. 

The desert is covered with animal 
signs. Jackrabbits and ground squirrels 
have been this way, and there are the 
tracks of a long-loping coyote. As the day 
cools, the hawkscomeout. broad-winged 
buteoswith undersides as pale as the des- 
ert sky, swinging in search of dinner. 
Coveys of Gambel's quail call from the 
cool spots. "There used to be antelope 
around here," says Riddell during one 
of the breaks, "but the railroad finished 
them in one year. They were afraid to 
cross the tracks, so the herd split up 
and finally died out. It sounds ominous- 
ly like a metaphor— but meaning what?” 
McQueen looks serious during the ex- 
change, perhaps recalling that long-ago 
run he had made in hopes of conquering 
the desert, but then he flashes the happy, 
movie-star grin. "What'll we do for din- 
ner tonight? How’s about Mexican food? 
Margaritas, frijoles refritos, enchiladas, 
peppers. . . "Yeah," says Morris, 
"and after that a 50-gallon drum of 
Maalox.” 

The long shot that follows puts it all 
together: four bikes in silhouette, run- 
ning toward the scattered golden lights 
of Palm Springs. No music, just the fad- 
ing, up-and-down cacophony of the en- 
gines. Harvey Mushman rides again. 
And again and again. -X* 


As the sun sets, cyclists Steve and Chad McQueen share a truce with the Mojave Desert ■ 
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Mac, La Salle’s friendly Money Machine 


■ It is with some (whirrr) modesty that I say a few 
words in my own behalf (ahemmm). I stand in the 
Adams Street Arcade, next to La Salle’s night de- 
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Why we named the # 1 rum in the Caribbean after the # 1 nut in Spain. 

Because we liked what Don Quixote stood for. The search 
for perfection. 

The same kind of search that made us try for a rum that 
was better than any on the islands. Where great rum comes from. 
And we made it. And the islanders made it #1 . 

Give Don Q*a try. You may go a little nuts over it yourself. 

Don Q Rum: Search no more. 


DON Q« IMPORTS. HARTFORO, CONN., RUM 80 AND 151 PROOF. 



Evert was awarded the Maureen Connolly Brinkcr 
Trophy for outstanding age-group play this year. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


auto racing— Switzerland's JO S1FFERT, in a 
BRM, led all the way to win the Grand Prix of Aus- 
tria in Zeltwcg. Britain's JACKIE STEWART failed 
to finish the race, but clinched the world drivers' 
championship anyway with SI points and only three 
races remaining. 

boating— Prime Minister Edward Heath, at the 
helm of Morning Cloud, led GREAT BRITAIN to 
victory over the United States in the Admiral's 
Cup series in Plymouth, England (page 44). In the 
final race, the 605-mile Eastnet Rock. Ted Tur- 
ner's American Eagle, which was not among the 
official Admiral Cup competitors, crossed the fin- 
ish line first and set a record of 3:07.0’. 

FOOTBALL The New York Jels and the OAK- 
LAND Raiders had their only 1971 confrontation, 
an exhibition game in which AJ Woodall and Ken 
Stabler substituted for injured quarterbacks Joe Na- 
math and Daryle Lamonica. Raider rookie Clar- 
ence Davis (USC) closed out a 41-20 win for Oak- 
land with a 98-yard kickoff return. In other games. 
San Francisco and Miami lied 17-17 when Steve 
Spurrier tossed a 12-yard TD to Jerry Simmons 
with 2:13 remaining. LOS ANGELES topped Cleve- 
land 17-3 but lost Joe Scibelli. Phil Olsen and Jim 
Ferguson to injuries. Ram rookie Safety Dave El- 
mendorf (Texas A&M) recovered a fumble and 
intercepted a pass that set up a touchdown and a 
field goal. BALTIMORE beat Chicago 21-13 with 
Earl Morrall throwing a 37-vard scoring pass to 
Ray Perkins. CINCINNATI'S rookie quarterback. 
Ken Anderson (Augustana). threw two TD passes 
as the Bengals beat Detroit 31-24. Four field goals 
by KANSAS CITY'S Jan Stenerud gave the Chiefs 
a 12-10 victory over Atlanta, while two TD passes 
by Roger Slaubach led DALLAS to a 36-21 win 
over New Orleans. ST. LOUIS edged Houston 16- 
14. WASHINGTON beat Denver 17-13. the NEW 
ENGLAND Patriots defeated the New York Gi- 
ants 20-14. PITTSBURGH beat Green Bay 16-13 
and MINNESOTA clobbered San Diego 34-7 as 
Norm Snead completed 19 of 26 passes for two TDs. 

GOLF— HOLLIS STACY. 17. of Savannah. Ga. won 
an unprecedented third straight USGA Girls Ju- 
nior championship in her last year of eligibility, 
beating Amy Alcott of Los Angeles one-up w ith a 15- 
foot birdie putt on the 19th hole ( page 4S). 

harness RACING - ALBATROSS', driven by Stan- 
ley Dancer, won his 1 4th and 15th races of the 
year, taking both heats of the S88.800 Adios Slake 
for 3-ycar-old pacers at The Meadows in Penn- 
sylvania, the first in 1:58 3/5 and the second in 
1 :59 3 / 5 ( page 14). 

DART HANOVER (SI 1.40). a 6-year-old Amer- 
ican-bred and Swedish-owned bay. with Herve 


Filion driving. Won the $5,000 American Trotting 
Championship at New York's Roosevelt Raceway 
and qualified for Saturday's SI25.000 International 
Trot. Dayan, who finished second 3(4 lengths back, 
also qualified for the International. 

HORSE RACING LAURIES DANCER (S27.40), a 
3-year-old Canadian filly with Canada s Sandy Haw- 
ley up. took the S58.800 Alabama Stakes at Sar- 
atoga Springs by three lengths over Alma North in 
stakes-record lime of 2:03. Forward Gal finished 
third, three lengths further back. 

HOLD YOUR PEACE (S22) and GOVERNOR 
MAX (S6.60) won the two $75,000 div isions of the 
Arlington-Washington Futurity in Chicago. Hold 
Your Peace, ridden by Carlos Marquez, scored his 
second victory in six starts: Governor Max. ridden 
by Craig Perrett. his third in three outings. 
EREETAX <S7). Walter Blum up. look the $81,200 
Kindergarten Stakes at Liberty Bell Park in Phil- 
adelphia by a nose over Toomuchholnic. 


i he 10,000-mctcr (27:52.8) and I 
(13:32.6) runs. Only Emil Zatopek of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1950 and Zdzislaw Krzyszkowski of Poland 
in 1958 achieved the same double in the European 
championships. Earlier in the meet. FAINA MEL- 
NIK of the Soviet Union set a world record of 210’ 
8 Vi in the women's discus throw, exceeding Cherry 
L icxel Westermann's 1969 mark by 10(4 inches. On 
the final day. KARIN BURNELEIT of East Germa- 
ny won the women's 1. 500-meter run in world-rec- 
ord time of 4:09,6. and the East German women's 
4x400 meter relay team set a world record of 3:29.3. 

mileposts -A NNOUNCED. By a Canadian syndi- 
cate representing the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, 
the withdrawal of its bid lor the 1974 America's Cup, 
because of failure to raise sufficient funds. 
RETIRED: ANTONIO ORDONEZ. 39. one of 
Spain's greatest matadors, after only 26 of the 
planned 50 bullfights in his latcsi comeback. Or- 
dortez announced in San Sebastian, "This is the 
last bull I kill in public." 

SIDELINED: LEE TREVINO. 31. who has won 
the U.S., British and Canadian Opens and a total 
of SI97.2I9 this year, after an appendectomy in 
Truth or Consequences, N. Mcx. Trevino is ex- 
pected to miss three weeks of the golf lour. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



TOM WELSH, football 
cornerback at the U. of 
Pennsylvania, scored 
his eighth hole in one 
on the 185-yard 8th 
hole at the Bald Peak 
Colony Club in Melvin 
Village, N.H. He card- 
ed his first ace at 13, 
on the 133-yard 13th at 
the Merion Golf Club 
in Ardmore, Pa. 



RICHMOND (BOO) 
morcom, 50, a two- 
lime AAU pole-vault 
champ, took six firsts at 
the Senior Invitational 
Track Meet in Los An- 
geles. Hour were indi- 
vidual world age bests: 
in the pole vault ( 10 ’) 
long jump (19' SVi"), 
triple jump (37' 1 / 2 "). 
400-meier run (58.4). 



KALMAN HALASI, 27, 

of Boulder, Colo., set 
a course record for ihc 
Mt. Evans Flill Climb, 
the highest bicycle race 
:n North America cov- 
ering the 28-mile, 6,700- 
foot ascent to the lop 
of the 14, 256-loot 
moumain in 2:14.35, 
for his second straight 
Mt. Evans win. 



mark (far left) and 
oave guy. broth- 
ers from Rapid City. 
S. Dak., both excelled 
as wrestlers, placing 
first in their respective 
weight classes at the 
1971 National AAU Jr. 
Olympic champion- 
ships in Miles City, 
Mont. Mark, II, com- 
piled a 28-3-1 two-year 


record with 15 pins in 
the 85-90 pound class, 
was champion at the 
Mcadowbrook School 
and placed first in AAU 
district, region and 
state meets. Dave, 12, 
had a 19-0 record with 
12 pins in the 90-95 
pound class and played 
on the West Junior 
High basketball team. 



MIKE GOODWIN, 13, of 

Evansville, Ind., ended 
his Little League season 
wilh a 13-1 record, 
pitching six no-hitters 
and seven one-hitters. 
He struck out 143 of 
190 batters, yielded 
nine hits and four runs 
(two unearned) and 
walked eight baiters in 
69 innings. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


NO SMALL FEAT 

Sirs: 

Thank you for a refreshing look at Small 
Town, U.S.A. ( The Greatest Athlete in Yates 
Center, Kansas, Aug. 9), where people may 
know everything about each other but have 
the essential clement lacking in large cities 
where professional sports reign supreme — 
the element of honest concern and care for 
the individual in sports. 

Mary Jo Williams 

New Bloomfield, Mo. 

Sirs: 

In this age of superstars, every town in 
America can produce the name of at least one 
athlete who has credentials similar to those 
of Mike Peterson. In my part of Pennsyl- 
vania alone, I could name five or six athletes 
in the past 10 years who have accomplished 
more than Peterson during their high school 
careers: and yes, they were modest, too. 

Bruce Sigmon 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sirs: 

There are many more athletes competing 
in the California Intcrscholastic Federation, 
Southern Section than there arc in all of Kan- 
sas. Southern California, due mainly to 
tough competition, can boast of many age- 
group world-record holders. Why then is 
this area and its athletes ignored while at- 
tention is given to a small-town legend? 

Don Leieritz 

Whittier, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I wonder if the school board of Philadel- 
phia read the article. If so, perhaps it will re- 
consider its decision to terminate high school 
sports in that city. The school board should 
examine its priorities and see what it means 
to stifle the growth of young Mike Petersons. 

Clifton G. Scaggs 

Bronx, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Marvin Dodd said that he knew of no oth- 
er community in Kansas that would show 
this kind of spirit in supporting its football 
team after the town collected 76,100 beer 
cans for salvage. I know of no other commu- 
nity in the world with a population of 2,178 
that would even be able to support anything 
after 76,100 beers. That is almost 35 beers per 
person. 

L. Massey Clarkson Jr. 

Atlanta 

A SURE BET 

Sirs: 

The Harrah's Tahoe Race Book odds on 
this year's NFL season are quite interesting 


(Scorecard, Aug. 16). Since the odds, for 
example, on Detroit winning the National 
Conference title arc 3-1, this means that, 
according to Harrah's. the Lions stand one 
chance in four of winning. And so on down 
the line — Minnesota has a two-in-nine shot 
at the championship, San Francisco has a 
one-in-five chance, etc. 

Some fairly simple calculations show' that 
these arc betting odds, not true odds — with 
a big edge to the house. Assuming all the 
teams arc bet proportionately, it does not 
matter to Harrah's which team wins; Har- 
rah’s will be taking in about S3 for every 
S2 it has to pay out. Whatever the outcome 
of the football season. I’d say Harrah's is 
odds-on favorite to come out a winner. 

Colin Barrett 

Suitland, Md. 

BUCKSKIN BEATS THE ODDS 

Sirs: 

Albert the Alligator has been banished 
'to the Everglades by Judge Harold Smith, 
where his diet will be more fish and less 
dog meat (People, Aug. 9). It is very likely 
that another gator will move in and take 
his place in the 6th hole lake at the Marco 
Island (Fla.) Golf and Country Club. 

Albert did not get every animal that wan- 
dered into his lake while he was at Marco. 
I know of one — Buckskin, my 96-pound yel- 
low' Labrador— who did escape Albert. Last 
spring Buckskin plunged into the lake and 
was immediately hauled under the water by 
Albert. Buckskin fought loose and came 
back to the surface. Albert then closed his 
jaws on Buckskin and pulled him under 
the water again. Somehow Buckskin tore 
away from Albert and limped ashore with 
deep teeth marks in his thighs and legs. 

Probably the person most impressed over 
Buckskin's escape was the veterinarian who 
treated him. He said he never had seen a com- 
parable case, since a dog just docs not get 
away from an alligator once the gator pulls 
him under water. 

Richard A. Sweet 

Pittsburgh 

RIGHT ON 

Sirs: 

You are quite right in your conclusion 
that one of the purposes of sport is the 
achievement of excellence (Scorecard, Aug. 
9). However, to set the record straight, 
my suggestion was not to send second- 
class material — but to send fewer com- 
petitors — perhaps one or two instead of 
three in an event. 

Avery Brundage 

President 

International Olympic Committee 
Chicago 


FAN'S LAMENT 

Sirs: 

We have listened to Robert Short make 
excuses for his financial plight (Bad Case 
of the Short Shorts, Aug. 9) and criticize 
Washington as a baseball town long enough. 
First, let me say that blaming poor at- 
tendance on the fact that Washington is 
too close to Baltimore is utterly false. If 
Washington fans were treated as well as 
Baltimore fans (check the admission prices 
there), they would outdraw them by sev- 
eral hundred thousand. There arc almost 
three million people in the Washington met- 
ro area, more than enough to support a 
major league team. 

When Short came to Washington in 1969 
he raised the ticket prices. Worse yet, he 
changed reserved grandstand seats to box 
seats, changed unreserved grandstand seats 
to reserved grandstand seats and moved un- 
reserved grandstand scats to the upper deck 
of the outfield. He then had the gall to say 
that he had only raised box seats to S4 (from 
S3. 50), without mentioning the change in 
seating arrangements. At the same time, he 
boosted mezzanine box seats to S5 and last 
season raised them to $6. 

I don't think that it’s fair to charge out- 
rageous prices and then say that fans have 
an obligation to go out to the ball park to 
sec the team play. I am still a Washington 
Senators fan, but I have been dormant since 
Robert Short bought the team. When he 
lowers prices and learns to appreciate his 
fans, he will have no problems with atten- 
dance. 

Jack Bond 

Laurel, Md. 

Sirs: 

I thought the implied criticism of Wash- 
ington fans by Calvin Griffith was unjus- 
tified. It is true that “Washingtonians have 
endured athletic mediocrity longer and with 
greater patience than their more fortunate 
counterparts in other communities.” But 
Griffith seems to have conveniently forgotten 
the simple fact that a winning team draws 
fans (the Mets were an exception), and the 
Griffith clan never provided one during its 
stay in Washington. 

Look at Griffith’s Twins this season now 
that they are a losing team. Their atten- 
dance is some 200,000 lower than last year. 
And despite the fact that "Baltimore wins 
everything," the Orioles can't even sell out 
a playolT or a World Series game. In 1969 
the fourth-place Senators drew 918,000, 
while the American League champion Bal- 
timore Orioles drew a fraction over a mil- 
lion — less than 150,000 more than the Sen- 
ators. Yet there has been no talk of mov- 
ing either the Twins or the Orioles. Give us 
continued 
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Drowsy drivers don’t go to jail. 

But many of them end up dead. Make sure you’re not one of them. 
The monotony of highway driving can make you drowsy anytime. 
That’s why the makers of NoDoz® urge you to get 
plenty of rest before you drive, to take frequent 
breaks for fresh air and exercise, and to keep NoDoz 
handy. NoDoz contains caffeine, same as coffee, to 
helpyou stay alert. NoDoz. The Turnpike Tablet. 
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a good team in Washington and we'll sup- 
port it. 

Steve Gainey 

New Carrollton, Md. 

SILLY STATS 

Sirs: 

There is an omission in baseball statistics 
that I feel is unfair. I refer to statistics for 
relief pitchers. Consider the possibilities 
when a reliever enters a game. If the score 
is tied, or if his team is behind, he gets cred- 
it for a win if his team rallies to win the 
game. On the other hand, if his team is 
ahead when he enters the game and remains 
ahead until the end, he gains a save no mat- 
ter how effective or ineffective his pitching 
was. The only way a relief pitcher can be 
charged with a loss is for him to put the win- 
ning run on base. If there are men on base 
when he comes into a game and they score 
to win the game for the opposing team be- 
cause of hits he gave up, the relief pitcher 
is not charged for it. 

My point is that a relief pitcher should 
suffer some statistical penalty for allowing 
the winning run to score when he enters a 
game with his team ahead or the score tied. 
How about giving him a “fault,'' or some 
such term, when a loss is charged to the start- 
ing pitcher because of the reliever's poor 
pitching. He hasn’t done his job, and the 
fact should be noted in some form. 

Gerard Spratt 

Kingston, N.Y. 

NO CHEAP SHOT 

Sirs: 

Shame on you for calling Bobby Thom- 
son's historic sudden-death home run against 
the Dodgers in the 1951 National League 
playoff a "Chinese home run” ( Baseball's 
Week, Aug. 9). It is the first time I ever 
heard it characterized in such a demeaning 
way, and I can only conclude that the writ- 
er, Larry Keith, is an anguished Dodger 
fan who still doesn't believe it happened. 
Why. even Ralph Branca never claimed that 
Thomson's homer was a cheapie. 

In reality, Thomson’s home run was a 
hard-hit line drive that went into the lower 
deck in left field in the Polo Grounds with 
room to spare. Since the upper deck in left 
field extended some 25 feet over the lower 
deck, a home run hit down below had to 
be a screaming line drive. The infamous Chi- 
nese home runs usually were pop flies that 
dropped into the upper left- or right-field 
decks on the way down, such as the first 
home run hit by Dusty Rhodes in the 1954 
World Series against Cleveland. 

Phil Harmon 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 



Get your Converse All Stars 
at these local sporting goods dealers. 
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The new exclusive 1971 Converse 
Basketball Yearbook available at 
these dealers. 







Now 

basketball shoes 
are more colorful 
than ever. 


Converse, the athlete’s style-setter; 
creates a new line of All Stars® 
in 8 team colors, 5 action styles, in 
suede, leather and canvas. 

The leader leads again - with the greatest basketball shoe ever. No wonder 
more high school, college, Olympic, and professional basketball players wear 
Converse All-Stars. This kind of leadership, this kind of style option, these 
built-in player advantages are what serious athletes have come to expect from 
the people who have made athletic footwear their business for 50 years. 

See your Converse Sporting Goods Dealer listed on the left. 
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Converse All Stars 
selected again for 
the 1972 US Olympic 
team. 
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